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My mind to me a kingdom is. — 
Epictetus 

The mind's the measure of the 
man — TFaffs 

As a man thinkctli in Ins licart, 
so is he. — Jesus. 

The man docs not contain the 
mind : the mind contains the 
man . — Socrates 

In the universe there is nothing 
great but man : in the man 
there is notlimg great but 
mind. — Austotk. 
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I 

IXTROPITTIOX 


tlio bii(f arlu]<? winch will 
up sent'i luy object 
will bt‘ lo pr(<^ciU in the 
;r;T\T fhortc'^l, plninc^^t, and ino'^t 

vl' * 

]>ractical inanm-r inclhod'^ 
which, in my ovptruncc and that of 
many others who ha\o bcdi more or 
Ic':*^ under my mfiiuncr, ha\e seemed 
to be conduene to increased mental 
efficiency 

It is said that there is no royal road 
to learning, and \vhilc in a sen^^c this 
is true, it IS also true that, in all things, 
even in mind training, thcic is a right 
way and a wrong way — or rather there 
IS one right way, and there arc a thou- 
sand wrong wa^ s 

Now, after tr3'ing, it seems to me, 
most of the wrong ways, I ha\c found 
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what I believe to be tlic right v/.iy ; and 
in these articles I shall tiy* to ( ::pound 
it to you. You need not c.xpect an 
essay on psychology' or a series of dis- 
sertations upon the " faculties of the 
mind”, for there will be nothing of 
the kind. On the other hand, I shall, so 
far as possible, avoid text-book terms 
and the text-book tone — both of which 
arc quite absurd and quite futile. I 
shall try’ to give you bare facts I shadl 
try’ to give y'ou plain directions, stripped 
of all verbal and pscudo-scientific flum- 
mery’, for the acquisition of mental 
acti\*ity^ and mental supremacy’. 

W. R. C. Latsox, M D. 

Ncu) York City, 
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MENTAL SUPREMACY 


MIND AND ITS MATERIAL 


^.L^L^T^IR^T of all, !■>( fore ^on arc* 
(A, (.T) I able to think al a, 11 , you 
^ - mU"! lia\ 0 "-onK thnicr to tliin): 
yi \7 u 4^ ab('\it ion inn^'t have ^oinc 
Jncntal "stock in tiadc ” 
And this nxntal slock in trade \on can 
gam only through tlic senses The 
appearance of a tree, the roar of the 
ocean, the odour of a ro'^e, the taste of 
an orange, the sensation \oii c.\pericncc 
in handling a piece of satin — all tlicse 
are so much material helping to form 
your slock of mental images — " the con- 
tent of the consciousness," as the schol- 
astic psychologists call it. 

Now, all these millions and millions 


i\ 4 ;4^ 4\ alu'ut You inu^'t have some 
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a cclcbralfu 'flrao' v. r-ni in rx- 


prc‘^< If X( v < : ' h' L ' - v. iv n v.t 

])i(,n5ni< .nni^rf'*- <*: \*'v.n v.c ijiul 

that it htfonV):,!: \\<.i'Ur. 
of iKannt: 3*^ on tii^ inrii.T* v.« ,'n5:nr 
daily front larb c.: in v.orlnn-n, hi 

doim‘'l 3 r<, in <-nr-'lv<‘- . r,^ to tP‘‘< and 
snitll. tiuv .H< in-d nj) - tim'^ do t/ir 
incMtab]<’ l.av. c»f atavi'^in a^-t 


The trouble ih.it, d' ‘-nit^ Kou.^.- 
ccau'f ob)ur{:a*ion''. \vc li.ivi* ahvay*^ 
paid too little attrition tf» tle^ In/ncnc 
and cdiic.-ition of the (n^^ng all 

our care to the dc\elopmcnt of ph\‘'ical 
strengtli and vigoui , 50 tliat tlic gincral 
tenn 'ph_N‘:ical education' finally lias 
assumed the restricted meaning of 
‘ muscular education ’ 

" The senses, winch put us in contact 
with exterior objects, have nc\ert]iclcss 
a primordial importance. ... So 
great is their value that it is the interest 
and even the duty of man to preserve 
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them as a treasure, and not to do an^*- 
thingvrhich might derange their wonder- 
ful mechanism.” 

The length and exactness of the sight, 
the skUi and sureness of the hand, the 
delicacj' of the hearing, are of value to 
artist and artisan alike b}* the perfection 
and rapidity- of work that they insure. 
Nothing embarrasses a -man so tramed ; 
he is, so to speak, read}' for anrdhing. 
His cultivated senses have become for 
him tools of universal use. The more 
perfect his sensations, the more justness 
and dearness do his ideas acquire. The 
education of the senses is the primar}* 
form of intellectual education. 

“ The influence of training on the 
senses is easily seen. The adroit marks- 
man never misses his aim ; the savage 
perceives and recognizes the slightest 
rustling ; certain blind persons know 
colours by touch ; the precision of 
jugglers is surprising ; the gourmet 
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rccopiizc5 the quality of a \vinc among 
a lhou‘^and otlicr? , odour is with 
clicmists one of tlic most sensitive re- 
actions 

“The senses operate m tuo ways, 
either passively, wlun tlie organ, solely 
from the fact that it is situat(‘d on the 
surface of the body, and indt pcndently 
of the will, is acted ujion by CNtmor 
bodies, or actively, \ehcn the organ, 
directed and excited by the will, goc^, 
so to speak, in advance of the body to 
receive the imprc'^sion Pas‘^i\ely, we 
see, hear, touch, smell, acti\cly, we 
observe, listen, feel, sniff By the effect 
of the attention and by arranging our 
organs in certain ways, our impressions 
become more intense. . . . 

“ The impressions made by exterior 
objects on the sense-organs, the nerves 
and the brain, are followed by certain 
mental operations These two things 
are often confounded. arc in the 
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habit of saying that our senses often 
deceive us ; it would be more just to 
recognize that we do not always inter- 
pret correctly the data that tlic}^ furnish 
us. The art of interpretation may be 
learned. . . . 

“ The intuitive, concrete form given 
nowadays to education contnbutc-s to 
the training of the senses by developing 
attention, the habit of observation ; but 
this docs not sulTice. To perfect the 
senses and make each of them, in its 
own perceptions, acquire all possible 
force and precision, they must be sub- 
jected to special exercises, appropriate 
and graded A new g^annastic must 
thus be created in all its details ” 

There are, of course, a certain num- 
ber of specific ” or racial impressions 
and tendencies that come down through 
what IS called heredity ; but these are 
merely instincts and impulses, and w’hile 
they have an influence upon the person’s 
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cliaraclcr and Jiabit'^ of f bought, they 
do not, in thein‘=e]vc5, provide actual 
matcnal for lliouglit 

If vou can imagine a per-on v.lio 
wa'=^ blind and deaf, wlio could not 
?mcll or ta>tc or feel oi move ; lie would 
be quite unable to tliink, for he v.ould 
liavc m hi'i mmd nothing about uhich 
to think Tlie matt rial of thought, 
the mental ?tock m trade, i? gamed 
tlirough the feii'-'c'^ , and m any rational 
effort to tram the mmd we inuM begin 
b\* training the ?en-'t‘^ — the ])crctptions, 
as thev arc more accuiatelv called, — so 
tliat we may see, hear, ‘'inell, taste, and 
feel with more ])rccision and keenness 
Trained perceptions arc the \cry founda- 
tion of all mental power. 

Our S 3 *stcm of training for mental 
supremac}' will begin, then, with a brief 
stud}* of the perceptions, or senses, and 
the methods by which we may gain the 
pow’er of seeing more clearly, listening 
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more intently, of feeling more delicately, 
and, in general, of developing the per- 
ceptive powers. 

Memory and Its Uses. 

But the perceptions arc of little value 
unless we remember what we have per- 
ceived. You may have read oil the 
wise books ever written, you may have 
travelled the wide vorld over ; j'ou may 
have had all kinds of interesting and 
unusual experiences ; but — unless you 
can remember what you have read, what 
you have seen, and what you have done 
— ^you will have no real use of it all. 
You will have gained no mental “ stock 
in trade," no material by the employ- 
ment of which you may hope to achieve 
mental supremacy. It will be necessary, 
then, for us to study not only methods 
of developing power of perception, but 
the means by winch perception ma}’’ be 
retained and recalled at will. 
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The Powtk or Associating 
Memohies 

Bill the memon* itself not (iiongli. 
I ]ia\e known jicojik* of nnn-innl ]io\\'cv‘^ 
of memon* w]io could not talk, write, 
or llnnk well — x’.ho were like " the 
bookful blockhead, igm'rantlv uad, with 
loads of learned humour in hi‘= In ad " : 
but who, in spite of all tlun txpencncc 
and their rccolkctinn of it, )iad nothing 
to write, nothing to sa\ 

So — memory n not ('nough One must 
have the power of putting memories 
together — of analv/ing, com]'*anng, con- 
trasting, and as'-ociating memories — until 
the entire mass of memories, which form 
the “ content of the comciousness/' 
wrought into one splendid, homogeneous 
whole — a ma^^s of images, each one of 

which IS intimately connected with many 

^ •• 

others, and all of which aie under instant 
command of the central sovereign — the 
wiU 
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It will be necessary, then, to give 
special attention to this most important 
matter of analyzing, comparmg, and 
grouping mental images. Of all the 
’ activities of the mind this faculty, called 
“ the power of association,"' is the one 
most directly conducive to what is gener- 
ally called “ a brilliant mind." 

Imagination and Judgment. 

The possession of trained perceptions, 
of a retentive memory and great powers 
of association are of enormous value ; 
but only when combined with another 
faculty — ^imagmation , and imagmation 
is merely the power of recombining 
certain memories in such a fashion that 
the combination is new. Imagination 
is a faculty of the highest possible 
importance. Every splendid achieve- 
ment, every invention, every busmess 
enterprise, every great poem, or book 
or picture, has been not only conceived 
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bill comjilolcd in imagination before it 
became actualized in fart 

And tlien it i*; nccccc^iy to be able to 
compare the mental jnViun gathered bv 
the ]-ierccp(ion‘^, reiminbeit d and cla^'^i- 
fled by memon* and a5‘-ociation, fo aj- to 
determine the i elation of theFC memonc'^ 
to each othci and their ajiphcation to other 
ideas or mental image And this valuable 
faculty of the mind i'^ called judgment. 

NrxnssiTV ron Coxci:nthation 

Now, in order to do well in any one 
of the thing‘s of which I have been 
writing, it IS neces'^an,' that the entire 
mind should be engaged upon that one 
tiling To do an} thing well one must 
do only that thing at that time And 
this is particularly tnie of the action of 
the mind. The focusing of the entire 
power of the mind upon one thing is 
commonly known as concentration or 
" the power of attention " 
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So c'i'icnlial is lliis pov,vr of roncfn- 
trating llic ontirc mind upon the task 
in hand that it is not loo mnr]i to say 
lliat no great dfgrcn of nvntal povo r 
can ever be gained v/itliout ronnntra- 
tion So in our stud}'' of the pr.rti^'al 
mctliods by v/lnch im ntal snpn macy 
may be acliicvcd, we shall pay special 
attention to the development of this 
invaluable faculty. 

But in order to do anything with the 
mmd (or with the body cither, for that 
matter) one must choose, must v,ish to 
do that thing. And thhs choice, this 
decision to do something, is called the 
will. The power to choose quickly and 
decisively and to act ^*igorously upon 
that choice is a rather rare thing He 
who has that power is said to have a 
strong will 

This question of will and its develop- 
ment is most important. The great 
difference between men — between strong 
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men and weaklings, between the honoured 
and tlic di‘^regarded, between the mas- 
ters and tlie sfif<— will. A man of 
strong, unfaltering will i'^ sure to •suc- 
ceed even if Ju*^ abilitie'^ are mediocre ; 
but a man of weak will, no matter 
wliat his abilities, not hkeh* to 
achieve cither success or honour among 
men 

As a great psychologi,‘>t lias said : 
"The education of the will is really of 
far greater importance than that of 
the intellect." And again " Without 
this [will] there can be neither indepen- 
dence, nor finnncss, nor indu iduahty of 
character " Ik Mar\'cl says . " Resolve 
is what makes a man manifest . . . 

Will makes men giants " The will, 
like any other mental faculty, ma}’’ 
be highh’’ developed b}' training ; and 
this, with manj^ practical exercises, 
also we will take up in its proper 
place. 
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Importa^xe or the Social 
Faculties. 

The above brief outline of the mental 
powers embraces those which an}' one 
ma}’’ develop and use without help from 
or association with otlier people. The 
highest powers of the mmd, however, 
or, at any rate, the most impressive 
powers of the mind, can be developed 
onl}’’ through contact with others — 
through social intercourse. 

A man might have miraculously keen 
perceptions, perfect memoi^*, splendid 
imagination, infallible judgment, in- 
domitable vuU — ^he might have all of 
these ; and 3xt he would miss the 
rewards of mental supremacy unless 
he were capable of dealing u*ith other 
people — ^unless he were socially accom- 
plished. 

In our efforts to train the powers of 
the mind, therefore, it will be necessar}' 
to make a study of some of the principles 
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aficcling our iclations witli oilier people ; 
and so we shall in the same practical 
and straight fonvard way discuss sym- 
pathy, adaptability, and self-command. 
The impoitanl question of verbal cx- 
pres'^ion as applied to both speech and 
wnting will abo rcccuc special atten- 
tion. 


Mental Action a Unit 

In conclusion you must not forget 
that, although I speak of the various 
mental acts as if they were separate, 
this is done only for convenience of 
discussion and description. As a mat- 
ter of fact the mind is one thing — a 
unit /Ml the various " faculties " act 
togetlier constantly. One cannot re- 
member what an oak tree looks like 
unless he has carefully obsen'cd an 
oak tree. He cannot imagine an oak 
tree unless he remembers it. He can- 
not judge of the difference between an 
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oak tree and a maple tree unless he 
can imagine a picture of the two side 
by side. And he cannot do any one 
of these things without attention ; nor 
again can he concentrate his attention 
without an act of will. 

So we see that the various acts of the 
mind, perception, memory', imagination, 
judgment, attention, and will, are in- 
extricabty interdependent — and that one 
act involves aU the rest. 

Happily this makes our task all the 
easier and more interesting. In this 
series I shall begin by gi^dng you some 
plain practical ad\dce as to the devel- 
opment of the perceptive powers — ^the 
ability to see, hear, feel, taste, and 
smell more efficiently. But with ever}’’ 
moment of practice such as I ad\nse 
you will also be developing a more 
exact and acute memory, a finer and 
more expansive imagination, a greater 
power concentration, and a stronger 
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will. When we come to difciiss the 
cultivation of tlic will power the exer- 
cises will require the U'^e of the per- 
ceptions, the numory, the imagination, 
and other facultus So, you sie, in 
developing the mind m any one phase 
of its activity \ou are, at the same 
tune and by the same act, adding to 
the power and usefulness of the entire 
mind 
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III 

TRAINING OF THE PERCEPTIVE 
FACULTIES 

Man is the eyes of things . — ^Hindoo 
Proverb. 



HAT far-seeing genius, Goethe, 
once said that he regarded 
himself as the centre of all 
phenomena, a sort of focus 
to which converged every- 


thing m the universe, out of which 


came — Goethe. He also claimed that 


the real standard for all things in life 
was simply the mass of sensations 
that were appreciable to the human 


senses. 

In other words, Goethe understood 
perfectly the now widely recognized — 
and widely ignored — educational prin- 
ciple that all mental activity is based 
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upon the perception? — upon tlic tilings 
we ?ce and hoai and feel and taste and 
smell 

As well imqht vou tr\' to build a 
hou'^e without wood or or stone 

or mortar, as to trv to think without a 
good " stock m trade " of im]>rc?sion?, 
imago^, and memories gatheicd b)* the 
senses and the perceptions. 

Blurki:d Muntau PicTUKr.s. 

One of the newr failing mark^ of the 
common mmd, the untrained, mefi'icient 
mind, is that the mental picture? it 
contains are confused, bluncd, inexact. 
A person with such a mmd will tell 
you that an auto car jiust jiassed him 
on the road. " Was it a big, red car ? " 
j^ou ask. W'cll, he docs not quite know. 
It might have been red, and 3*ct he 
guesses it was black , possibly it was 
gray. How many people were in it ? 
Tliree or four or five — four, he thinks. 
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Ask him to give you an outline of a 
book he has read or a play he has 
seen, and he is equally helpless. And 
so on. 

Such a person is the typical inefficient. 
You will find thousands of these in- 
ef&cients filhng unimportant places in 
shops and offices. And even the trivial 
duties of such positions they are unable 
to perform properly. They cannot read 
a line of shorthand notes and be sure 
of its meaning ; they cannot add a 
column of figures and be certain of the 
result without repeated checkings. Such 
unfortunates are the “ flotsam and jet- 
sam ” of the commercial world — ^the unfit 
who, in the struggle for existence, must 
necessarily be crowded out by those 
whose mental processes are more positive 
and more exact. 

The extent to which the perceptions 
can be developed is almost mcredible. 
I know personally a bank teller who 
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can detect a counterfeit coin witlioul a 
glance at it, judging only by weight, 
feeling, and ring. Anotlur man of my 
acquaintance make‘s a laigc •salary merely 
bv his ability to judge t<.a through its 
fia\our — a “ t(\a taster." I know an 
orchestra conductor who, m tlic full 
fortis'^imo of his sixty jutcc band, will 
detect a slight eiior of any one per- 
former. I could give mail}' other in- 
stances within my ov. n expeiiencc of 
remarkable powers of trained perception. 

Tun PiiRcnPTioNs Ari; Easily 
Trainld 

For the encouragement of those who 
are aware that the}' do not get the best 
possible service from their scii'^cs and 
perceptions — that they do not see all 
there is to be seen, hear exactly and 
distinctly, and so on — for the benefit of 
these I may say at once that the senses 
and perceptions are easily trained. A 
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month or two of discipline such as I 
am about to describe will show most 
marked and gratifying development. In 
most cases a few months’ training is all 
that is necessary ; for the habit of 
close observation is soon formed, and 
once formed no further thought is 
required. The matter takes care of 
itself. 

The Perceptions of Children. 

First of all, a word about the senses 
and perceptions of children. Just here 
is one of the gnevous defects of our 
defective school system. It practically 
ignores the fact that the cliild develops, 
not through reasonmg, but through 
observation and activity. The child 
observes everything His senses are 
active and acute. Childhood is the time 
to accumulate obser\^ations and experi- 
ences ; later they wiU form the material 
for thought and general development. 
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The child ?hould be encourngrd to 
perceive and to rcmmiber Ai! the 
method? winch I am about to df ‘^enbe 
arc applicable to children of U than 
ten year? old The move <leborate and 
far ranging the mat‘; of 3>crc< j^^tion'^ arc, 
memories which the child carrit over 
from infancy and childhood into youth 
and adult age, the greater, other things 
being equal, will be his intellectual 
possibilities 

Most or Us Are Sensorily Starved. 

I^Iost of us are gro'^sly deficient in 
mental images At a test made not 
long ago in Boston eighty per cent of 
the children had no idea what a bee- 
hive w’as like, over half of them had 
no conception of a sheep, and over 
nine tenths had no notion of the ap- 
pearance or nature of growing wheat. 
Of course they knew of other things 
which the countr^^ bred cluld would not 
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know ; but fancy the in tin imag- 
ination of one to whom the foHr/.ving 
lines arou'^e no vision of a pure, nislic 
matutinal sc'^mc : — 

" The hrcc/y c-^ll of ine* n'^e-hr^ Uhtr;’ rr.orn. 

The wnllov; tv.ittcnny from the 
rhed. 

The cock’^ '•hrill clarion or the f-cho’r.;: horn 
Iso more ‘.hill roii'-e them from their lovly 
bed." 

The Gre.\t Secret or Sense 
Tr.ain’ing. 

The great secret of a true development 
of the perceptions is di^^crimmation — 
the realization of difiercnccs. To the 
savage a sound is a sound ; to the 
musician it is oxcniciating discord or 
c.xquisite harmony. To the musician a 
little depression in the ground, a bent 
twig, a turned leaf — they are nothing ; 
to the savage they mean food, an enemy, 
safety, or danger. In the pnnted pages 
the unlettered boor sees only foolish 
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black mark? on wliilc paper; hut in 
llio?c Mack mar]:<^ the man of ichiralion 
see.?, llial winch mak<^^ Ins In'-arl h* al 
faster, his eyes ^wnn with t<ar‘' - winch 
tolM him sccrits of hh' tim rloilunip' r 
wall nL\(r, n(\(r Irnow'. Tin difi'nnri- 
arc in the trained or nntiaimd ptjc'ji- 
liom^ 

Mo=t of the o.erci*-*- winrii I ‘-lir-ll 
desenbe a,ro qmt'* snn]th~mpmv, •p'^r- 
haps, will S'ein tri\iah Ihit r<nvmh'r, 
as a great educator lias said* “Tin 
. . . point III education is tin j-owar 

to attend to things whicli may be in 
themsches indiffereiu by arousing an 
artificial feeling of iiitire^-t “ 

So the first exercise is epiite simple- 
simple, but not easy. Tr\ it and see 

Take any object a on like— a book, a 
pen, a pair of scissors La\ it on t lie- 
table before }ou Tlicn take pencil and 
paper and desenbe it. Simply tell wliat 
you see. Can you ? I doubt it Tell 
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its (lime n'^ions, wnglU, colour, form, mark- 
ings, lettering, origin, po.sibilitifs, 
shortcomings. Sm* how full)' you can 
write about the object. TIu result will 
probably not j)lease you. You will find 
that you liav«i not arly thf powe rs 
of expression v/hicli you suj){)o^^(l you 
possessed Rut— -it is goorl training ; 
and with practice your power:, will grow 
rapidly. 

You can do the same thing out of 
doors. Lool: at a mountain peak, the 
ocean, a liorse, a bird. If you think 
for a moment there is nothing to write 
about these things read up " Poem in 
the Valley of Chamouni," B)Ton’s 
splendid passage beginning “ Roll on, 
thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll," 
the superb poem m the book of Job 
describing the horse, Shelley’s " Sky- 
lark," and so on. James Vdiitcomb 
Riley has said * " There is ever a song 
somewhere, my child " And to find the 
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material for the foiig it nocc'^sary 
only to look with icfnu'fl and educated 
pcrccjttion — to look trying to <cc all the 
variou<=; ‘^idc';, all llie many pha‘''0‘^ of 
the ohject loola d at In tlv ‘'ame way 
yon '^honld stndv aLo many othti 
natmal objects — autumnal tint*', fio'^t 
rnaik*:. ‘-nowflakf'^, tiec'^. both tlun 
general form and th(‘ ‘'hape. of their 
leave‘s, all th(‘ common fjnwtr‘^ La‘^t 
of all, and m man\ u^jurt^ mo^t jnacti- 
callv impoitant of all, make it a habit 
to ob£cr\(‘ clo^dv the human face Tr\ 
to recognirc and di^cnminatc the Mga-^ 
of education, icrnumont, mtclkrt, in the 
face, as distingui^-hcd fiom the stigmata 
of ignoiance, coarsene^'^, and builahty. 

Anothei good excicicc for the training 
of the sight i^: this I’rocuic a mimbci 
of ordinary maibles, cay thiee do/.en , 
one dozen each of red, of white, and of 
blue. Then mix them together m a 
leceptacle Now grasp a handful of the 
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marbles, give one glance at them and 
throw them back again. Then note 
down how many of each colour there 
were in the hand. At first you will find 
this dit&cult In a short time, however, 
you will be able to distinguish at a 
glance between, say, three red, five 
white, and seven blue — and three red, 
SIX white, and six blue — ^with correspond- 
ing development of the powers of per- 
ception in all other directions. 

A very simple and very good exercise 
for the development of the faculty of 
sight is the following . — 

Procure about a dozen white paste- 
board cards, say three by five inches 
in size. Then with a small brush or 
with a pen draw upon each a number 
of small black circles. The circles should 
be sohd black, about one quarter inch in 
diameter. On the first card draw one, 
on the second two, and so on, until the 
last, on which you will make twelve. 
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Group tlum ?o fai p> po'^^iblc in a 
circle 

Xow to u^^e tliein Holf] tli<* rarck 
face award and •'liufilf tlnni Dun 
take u]"* tli<' t(']i oin , piv< ont bn- f 
glance at it, and tiv tn p<i(-< 3 \t‘ how 
nianv black enrh'- tlvi* r,o uj^on it 
Don’t try to count duiinc wait binf 
glance Don’t squint ‘-cowl, or •^tiain 
the cyc'^ M<uly glance, and th< n tiy 
to renumb' r and tount v.hat \ou .^“w. 
At fiusl \ou will puibaMv find l* dlffeult 
to di'-'Cinninati bitvoiu n\t endf' and 
SIX, aftii a tinii*, hov.(VM, _\ou will he 
able to decide nutan'lv u}u>n any luim- 
bei of circles up to ri3t<.ni, twenty, or 
even more 

Trmxikg 7nr. Eak to Hr-\K 

Few people know how to hear Of 
most it might well be said "cai-^ and 
they hear not ” I do not nuan that 
m most people the oigan of hearing is 
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in any way d* f* ( tivf , but tlrd a. a 
U'>ult <>f inatt* nlmn ;*ful la* I', of pra' 
lli'-y <lo not ft'* '■I' at, •'t'/al irupr toru 
from tin ‘.omifl. v.hab itnptma upon 
111* it .lUflitory app-ntu 

Ojh" of th< h’ A m* tho 1 o: ti.u'niiK; 

tin h* .uuu; f.n ulty 1 to h ,t' n .‘,‘t ativ* Iv 
to th' v.'ti'fl ' ourni . of th’ r->untrv 
Tin hitnumiu; of tti ‘(t th- * rv of tho 
rohm, (hru-’h, ratinol ht ■* Lbiol, .af/o 
— all lh> and tin nu'iiv otln r -outuh 
pr( uli.u to tin <numtry ho'ibl b far.- 
fully studi* d 

Th<- noundt itn id* atal to ( tty lit- ar^ 
lt-'> pictui) -.'|in and in a ■« ru) n-. 
vatad than tluj>' of tin, cutintry , and 
}ct, if wn ^p' ak (uily of tin. inu-wal 
acU antai^c-^ of thu city, th* o, alon*. Wc 
have mall rial foi a ^ph udid auditory 
training Concirt-^, the op* ra, =:ocial 
mii'iic, the phonograph, even the hand 
organs on tlic >trect provide opportuni- 
ties for a training of the ear. These 
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opportunities may be utilized in various 
ways One of tlic ])fst and most prac- 
tical, perhaps, is to habitually rcquiic 
of one’s self a knowlcdeo of the melody 
of popular selections How many pt'ojilc, 
not distinctly musical, know (he air of 
the " Soldiers' Chorus " from " Faust,” 
the ” Toicadoi’s Song ” fiom ” Carmen,” 
or the o\ erturc to ” Tannhauscr ” And 
yet these aie things that we hear c\cry 
day on the street organs 

A \cr\“ fine cncicisc foi the develop- 
ment of the hearing facult}' is merely 
to listen to the ticking of a watch A 
method \ehich I have found very juac- 
tical and helpful is the following : — 
Place the w’atch upon the table at 
which you are sitting Now turn towaid 
it the left ear Can ^ on hear it ? Yes, 
plainly. [Move a foot, two feet, three, 
four, from the table Can \ou hear the 
w^atch? Yes Now^ increase the dis- 
tance, foot b}^ foot, until you can no 
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longer hear the watch. Now listen ! 
listen ! Concentrating the attention upon 
the sound until, out of the silence, or of 
a confusion of sounds, there comes to 
you tlie clear, rhythmical ticking of the 
tiny mechanism. All this time you are 
sitting with your left ear turned toward 
the watch. The same practice should, 
of course, be gone through with the 
right ear. 

This exercise is valuable not only in 
cultivating the power of hearing, but 
also in developing concentration of the 
attention and will. It is merely another 
phase of the same method by which an 
orchestra conductor can, at will, select 
one instrument out of a band, and hear 
only that one to the exclusion of any 
other piece. 

Training the Sense of Smell. 

We hear much to the effect that, as 
an animal, man is inferior to tlie beasts 
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of the field ; bill, like n great deal else 
that we heal, it is not (me — at least 
not to any extent 'I lie truth is that, 
merely a'^ an animal, man i<; the nia'^tci- 
picce of creation In actual stungth, 
endurance, grace, and lapidity of motion, 
the best physical tvjics of men compare 
favourably with anv other animal of the 
same size and weight Tins is a biological 
fact 

But in one res])cct, at hast, he i'^ 
distinctlv infcnoi, and that is as ugaids 
the sense of smell There are \ciy fcv. 
animals that are not better equipped 
than man m this respect For this 
inferiority there are man\ uasons, which 
we cannot discuss m this place 

I may remark, howexer, that in some 
people the sense of smell is de\ eloped 
to a surprising degree I once knew a 
woman, w'ell born and highl}' educated, 
who, while blindfolded, could name an}^ 
one of her friends who came within a 
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sub'^tancr? aio nio^t naalily psoftit- 

able. To ]’tracti‘:i' ni* thorl, simply 

c]o>c \'oui opm a bn\ at laiiflom. 

* # 

and tr>' to cV t-TiniiV' what tla “-ub^ao.t r 

I)v the odour 

Tiii^ ,U( tliod mav b^ %ar:> d by lia'wiu: 
a number of small r<Mt unlnc 

one Oi the frntiianl oiK, '-urh od 
of clo\\c wmt'icH'U, ]• nu'n, vtrb-na. 
lavender, pq^piimmt. b':i-.mmt. nut- 
meg, and fo on It a 1 pliu .abo 
to ta^'vC cartful note ^f th* di'-tmctni 
odour of tlu' vanou> frretemt Hov.-/ r.- ;o 
that thev may aft- nvar<i b- r<e.'. ;ni/'d 
by the perfume vdiuh is puuhar to 
each 


Training tor ihi: Ta?ii: 

% 

There are, m icality, tnily four sa\ouis 
or taste? ?v,cct, soui, bitter, and ^alt 
As I have just u marked, what we < .dl 
taste Is very largely smell, oi f}a\c»ui 
The best \vay to de\ek)p delicacy of 
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the gustatory sense is to eat very simple 
food, and to put thereon very little or 
no seasoning in the form of salt, sugar, 
mustard, pepper, vinegar, or other condi- 
ment. Then, and then only, will one be 
able to appreciate the real flavoiL -of the 
food. No one, for instance, who is in the 
habit of usmg pepper and other condi- 
ments can really taste a strawberry. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize 
two things • first, that a training of the 
perceptive powers is the best possible 
investment one can make — even regard- 
ing the matter from its lowest view- 
point — the monetary , second, that the 
exercises which I have suggested m this 
chapter, while they may seem very 
simple, almost trivial, wfil m every case 
where they are seriously practised add 
immensely not only to the powers of 
perception but to practical efficiency of 
every faculty of the mind. 
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5clf p.nti \<> Hi' V. <';lo I. : 

ckpciuL in j':r( .‘t <i« ;j< < n; 
hl^ nit nin3 _\ --nintn hn ,-i-5n 


f 


<•:! 


0 \ » 

1 \ 


Vi rtcall :uk1 U> n-^t at anv 


desired moment the ur<tlkction <4 what 


he has seen, heard, expiritnccd, oi 
thought. 

I^Iemor^’’ is really the stock in trade of 
our menial life. Our perceptions bung 
to us a vast ma'^s of expciitncLS— > 
tilings that \vc have seen, heard, touched, 
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tasted, and smelled — our thouglits and 
experiences. But these things are valu- 
able only when they are held in the 
memory. For, unless they are remem- 
bered they cannot be used Most of 
us have forgotten much more than we 
remember. We have studied — at school, 
at college, at home. We have read 
many, many books. We have had any 
number of interesting and mstructive 
conversations. We have, some of us, 
travelled and seen many rare and curious 
things. And of it aU, how much is m 
our possession at the moment — ^how much 
is at our readj'' command ^ Not one tenth 
— ^probably not one hundredth. 

- Imagine the enormous loss to us. 
Imagine the waste of time and effort. 
Imagme what it would mean to jmu 
or to me if, instead of possessing a 
memory which preserved for us only one 
hundredth of our experiences, we cOuld 
remember and appty at will one half, 
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three quartern, four fitUis of wliat we 
have been llirough 

“ But that 1*^ you ?ay. 

Allow me to contiadict vou. Tlioic liavo 
been many ca^r'; of icrollcctivc power 
wliicli piovc ollicnvii^e Tlie mo'^t sink- 
ing of tlic'^c was Antonio Maghabrrclii, 
who lived in Italy in the seventeenth 
century. Fiom bung a nicic ‘Servant 
he lose until he liecamc the libraiian 
of Conno III , the Giand Duke of Turin 
Aylaghabccchi's mcmoiy was piodigious , 
nothing that he had cvei seen or heard 
or experienced was cvci lost to him. 
It 15 said that after one reading he 
could repeat vcibatim any book in the 
Iibrar}’ of his patron, who at this time 
owned one of the largest collections of 
the day. 

" Impossible," you say Not at all 
I know a man who can neither read 
nor write except to sign his name. He 
is an Irishman who began life in this 
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country with a pick and a shovel. To- 
day he is a man of wealth and power, 
financially and poUticahy. He is a 
contractor, real estate operator, stock 
speculator, and is interested in several 
other lines of business. He keeps no 
books and employs no bookkeepers. All 
his values, dates, and figures are carried 
ia his head ; and at any moment he 
can tell to a cent how he stands with 
any of his business associates. 

Among the ancient Greeks it was 
not at all unusual to find an educated 
patrician who could recite verbatim the 
entire poems of Homer — the Ihad and 
the Odyssey. Cjnrus the Great could 
caU by name any man of his army, 
numbering one million. Napoleon had 
power of memory almost as remarkable. 
Gladstone, when presenting to Parlia- 
ment his yearly budget, would speak 
for several hours, presenting monetary 
details running into many million pounds 
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without one at tlic wnttcn itpiTt 

lying on tin: table bejhuc linn Rnbiil 
G. Ingcr^nll, that gn ai jun‘'t and ludhant 
oratoi, would atltiid a tnal la^-ting inanv 
days without ta.kjng anv not<‘- * in 
his s])ccc1k‘=; to tlu* jun*. h^'tou: lonn- 
tinics many lioui^, n< v< r lojgot 
or misced a point of t)n» o]rpo‘-ition 

And so I miglit go on SrcUi. Milton, 
ShakcsjK'aic, Y'a^-hington, Clav, Wkb^-td 
— all thc'^c wdo nniaik.abl' nu thut 
power of memon. In fact h i*^ ‘-af( 
to <^ay that c\tvy man who ha<i < v< i 
attained a high place among men lia^ 
been possessed of a icteiituc and t \act 
memory 

So we can see that, as an a‘'‘^(t m 
practical life, whethci one's ambition 
be litcrar\g arti^^tic, ‘scientific, oi mcrtly 
the transfemng of dollars fiom some 
one’s pocket into his ow'n— as a piactical 
asset, powder of memor}' is of the Inghe'^t 
conceivable \aliie A good memory will 
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give 3’'ou an incalculable advantage over 
others — an advantage which no other 
mental qualification will balance. 

Memory Training Not Difficult. 

The mind is like potter’s claj^ — it is 
easil}^ moulded. And there is no direc- 
tion in which development is so easy as 
in the department of memor}^ Even a 
few days of practice along the lines 
which I shall suggest will generally make 
a noticeable difference, and two or three 
months of conscientious training will 
often be sufficient to metamorphose a 
poor, weak, and inexact memory* into 
one that is tenacious and reliable 

The Nature of Memory. 

In the introductor}’’ article of this 
senes I promised jmu that I wmuld not 
be theoretical or descnptive, but that I 
would make these chapters purely prac- 
tical. Now, I intend to keep my w'ord ; 
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b\i{, in oubr to v,} ' v, r. 

r‘;r.n ;,<**. L‘*! . 5 ■ *> 

)usl 1 k;c to t"' •• * ' 

make a Lw . 'v. " - 

natuu of nvruo^v 
In the hr^t »>; o'- , j : , 

Ihal, in nah'v. ih*:- ; '“-‘i 

as ‘‘the nninrev/' ih/ %<:' 

much lik'-* r*n ohi-i-'': i( n- n 1:, h " * “V, 
bill il i< iivr<3v a - 1- ni «•:’ ‘ 

fact. Tlnrc i- no in- na-: c 


i ^ % 


only mc'inor'K Winn 1 ; .v i I . r. 
not merely 3 Uf:r:hn!: v. 3'.h 
difference import.int .* nd iuml 1 

I mean ju^l thi^ M«;n(>:v i la-i, ,■ 
we used to be taipdit manv \«;t; , ' <* .. 
“faculty of tile a liiih Mrin-n. 

of the bram to be cl<\(Iop-(l .-ll bv 
itself Not at all Mcniciy i* in*!‘]v a 
term used to de^^ciibe tin w.n th.it 
certain acts oi thoughts tend to Mnam 
in the mind. And e\crv act oi thoiujji 

• V 

has its ow’n separate little iiumorv. 
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Some acts or Ihoiiglils we n member 
easily; other acts or thoii'^lits v/e re- 
member v.'ilh elifiicully, if at all If 
some one wi.n to <\i --rribe to me th** 
details of a case of ins'init}', \vmp*oms, 
histor}', tnatm^nt, I siionld o nv mber 
it a long time ; b'caii*' . a-, a plu-ician, 
I am inti rt'-te tl m pycrhiatry But, 
although I Iwttiud ]),iti’ntly p eiay or 
two ago to a long acrount of tlw Wall 
Street adventures of .in acquaintance of 
mine, 1 am quite sure that I could give 
no intf'lligent account tlno.of, bicaiL-e 
I know little and cart* Ic'^s about such 
matters. In the saiiu- waiy some people 
have good lUtmory for nanv's, but can- 
not recall faces, others can remember 
date‘s, but have no pow’ei to recollect 
namc'^ And so on 
The point IS just this We remember 
best tlie things m which we have most 
interest, the things wath which we arc 
most familiar. The little memor}* of 
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anj’ act. or tliouglit may stick in Ihc 
mind or it may not — whctlici it is or is 
not remembered depends mainly upon 
the amount of attention we liave given 
to that act oi tliat thought at the time 
it was occurring 

If, tlieiefore, we would have fine 
powers of memoiy — if we dc'^ire a large 
supph* of deal, vivid memories all under 
instant command, it is c^^scntial that we 
should pay to the thing we wi‘=h to 
remember strict attention and careful 
stud}' And this is really the great 
secret of wliat is called " good memory.” 

In other words, a meinor}* is simply a 
permanency, a recurrence, of a percep- 
tion , and that memory is clear and 
complete just m proportion as the per- 
ception w^as clear and complete. If, on 
an mtroduction to a stranger, I scarcely 
glance at his face and pay little or no 
attention to the name, I am not likely 
to remember either the man or the 
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any tiling, fact, fignic, idea, principle, 
or plan, to all of which the ?ainc mlc 
applies. 

So much for the rule ; but 5*011 would 
like to know exactlN* how to appl}* this 
rule to practical development ^^*cll, 
one of the best ways 1 know is the 
following ‘ — 

You aic walking down the street 
A carriage passes at which you have 
glanced casualh*. After it has passed, 
question 5'oursclf about it What kind 
of a carnage was it — landau, barouche, 
brougham, or what ? What was the 
colour of the wheels ? Had the}* rubber 
tires ^ How man}* horses weie there ^ 
Their colour ’ The coachman — black or 
white ? The liver}'', if any ? How many 
occupants — men or women ^ How 
dressed ? Do you remember all their 
faces, so that if you saw them again you 
would know them ? And so on 

By the time you have done this 
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conscientiously on a dozen occasions you 
will be surprised and delighted at the 
improvement in your ability both to 
perceive and to remember ; for, as I 
cannot reiterate too often, the two, 
perception and memory, are practically 
one. 

Well, after passing the carriage and 
getting all the good you can out of the 
experience in an educational way, you 
will come to a shop window — the wmdow 
of a toy shop, let us say. Don't stop 
to look at the window ; that will merely 
confuse you. Take one glance at it, and 
pass on. 

Then ask yourself what you saw in 
the window. If practicable have a pad 
and pencil, and write down each article 
as you remember it This is the method 
employed by the famous conjurer, 
Robert Houdin — a method by which he 
so trained the memory both of himself 
and of his young son that they were 
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able lo rcnicmbci over thirty thousand 
questions and answers, \\lncli formed 
the code of tlicir famous “ second sight " 
act. 

Another \aluablc mctliod of mcmoiy 
tiaimng is to make it a lulc c\cry 
night, either bcfoic or after retiring, to 
renew m detail the events of the day. 
This was the method employed by the 
great Hd^^ard Thurlow, loid high chan- 
cellor of Great Britain At first his 
memor}’ was so poor that he vas unable 
to recall what he liad eaten for break- 
fast. Evcntualh’, however, he developed 
one of the most remarkable memories on 
record I know of a number of eases 
in which this method has proven of the 
utmost value 

Another veiy simple and convenient, 
but at the same time very useful, method 
of cultunng the power of recollection is 
the following : Talce some interesting 
book, such as a historical work, or some 
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attractive novel Read a paragraph to 
3'ourself slowty and care^uU3^ Then 
close the book and repeat aloud the 
substance of the section \vhich 3*ou have 
just read Make no attempt to repeat 
the passage word for word Simply 
give the sense of it as j'ou remember. 
It matters little whether 3*ou repeat the 
author's words or use 3'our own After 
3mur first attempt (which is not likelj’ 
to be a stnkmg success) read the para- 
graph again and make a second effort 
to recall and express its general meaning. 

MTien 3*ou have learned this paragraph 
fairty well, pass on to the next, and so 
on, until 3'ou come to the last paragraph 
on the page. Then take that page as 
3*our task, and give an account of the 
entire page. After practising this waj' 
on ever}* paragraph and ever}* page until 
the end of the chapter, take the chapter 
as a whole and repeat it as fully and 
exactly as you can. 
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This seems like hard work. And it 
at first. But it soon becomes interest- 
ing, espcciallv as you begin to find that, 
although at lii^t you were unable to 
give any clcai idea of a paragraph you 
had ]ust read, you aie soon able to 
recall, and to clearly c\prc':‘:, the sense 
of an entire chaptei without any great 
effort or difiicult}*. 

This exercise tiains not only the 
memoiy, but the pciccption^^, the will, 
and the powers of cxprcs^'ion. So far 
as I know, it was invented liy Henry 
Cla3^ in his early farm bov day<, and 
was often quoted by him as being the 
method which had done most toward 
developing his piodigious memor}' and 
splendid oratorical ability 

A valuable variation of the above 
exercise is to wnte out at length, instead 
of attempting to expiess m spoken woids, 
your recollection of the paragraph, the 
page, the chapter. For those who desire 
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the widest development — a development 
of the power of expression in writing as 
well as in speech — I should suggest that 
they practise this exercise by both talk- 
ing and writing their memories of the 
passage. 

By the time you have gone over one 
book m this way, talking out certain 
passages and writing others, you will 
not only know that book in a way that 
few people ever know any book ; but 
you wUl have developed added powers 
of attention, will power, memory, and 
expression, which will prove a surprise 
and a dehght to you. 

The Pictorial Faculty. 

One of the prime secrets of memory 
is to develop the ability to recall before 
the mind a picture of the object desired 
— a vivid recollection of its appearance. 
When a schoolboy I discovered that there 
was no use whatever in my studying 
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either my spelling or niy geography 
les^^on All that wa^ necos^'ary was for 
me to pa'^s mv eye slowly down the list 
of woids foi spelling and to look at 
the map of the parlicnlai section ^^c 
were studying. After that I could biing 
up before me a clear picture of any 
word called for or of an\ section of the 
map covering our le=‘^on In que^^tioning 
musicians wlio aie able to play fiom 
memory long pas‘'ages on the piano or 
Mohn, I find that m the majority of 
eases they remember the ajipearance of 
the page of mu^ic, and follow the notes 
just as if the real page were before them 
This power of visualizing memories has 
been in some people developed to a 
surprising extent The mncmosynic 
achievements of the Houdins and of 
]\Iagliabecchi referred to above, as well 
as of other prodigies like the mathe- 
matical wonder, Zerah Colburn, and his 
prototjTpe, J acques Inaudie — tlic memory 
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feats of these depend largely, in some 
cases entirely, upon the \dsualizing 
faculty. 

And what is the best method of 
developing this power of sight memory ? 
There are several very simple and valu- 
able. First try this ; Write out in a 
clear hand a hst of words in column 
form. The hst should contain at first 
not more than five or six words ; later 
it ma}^ be extended to twenty or even 
thirty. 

Now place your hst of six words 
before you and look at it for a moment. 
Don’t stare or strain the eyes. Don’t 
trjr to remember the words — ^ 3 ^et. This 
is the moment for obser\’’ation — for 
getting upon the photographic plate of 
the mmd a clear memor^^-picture of 
the hst of words. After a moment of 
steady gaziag, cover the paper and try 
to remember exactly what the words 
were and how they looked At first you 
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arc likely to find thi? ditncuU Soon it 
will be ca?y to renicniiv, r to it roll 
the word<. up a^ wrll down 

the column. Tiien giaduMlv iiwrt the 
iimnbcr until you can liandle at !• a^t 
twenty-five. 

A useful \ariation of thi'^ tviici^'O is to 
use figures instead of word^^, arranging 
them at first as a squari. of four figure 
and calhiic: each one off while vou 
remember its po-ition Ikie again, a*^ 
soon as four is ca^^y for you, increase 
the number of figures by two, until you 
can retain, after a single look, a clear 
picture of thirty-si.x or more figures I 
have known a boy of tvelve who was 
able to remember si.xty-foiir figures — 
a square of eight figures up and eight 
across He would, on request, call ofl 
first line of figures fonvard, third line 
of figures backward, Ime of units down, 
and so on — in other words, this bo}’ 
could sec in his mind's eye a mental 
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picture of those sixty-four figures that 
was absolutely as clear as the original 
had been to the physical eye. 

I may add that the boy I refer to 
was not in any sense exceptional, save 
that he had become interested in the 
“ tricks ” which I taught him and his 
fellows. All of them are now men of 
notably fine memory. 

The same method may be varied in 
other ways. For instance, letters may 
be substituted for the figures or words 
may be arranged m groups, say twelve 
in groups of three each, the exercise 
being to remember not only the word 
but its position in relation to the other 
words. So exercises for developing the 
power of memory can be multiphed in- 
defimtely. Those given above, however, 
are more than sufficient, if properly 
practised. 
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ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 

UriWu accoihpl^'^h^’^ all — 

SOPHOCIXS. 

/ have ovily to take ’>p tl'.'^ o; that to 
flood 7;;y soul u:ih i}:en<o}’,e<i. — Mmi: 
Deluzv. 

The iL'holc aft of fncntal tra:f.:}jg 
based upon the fact that af.y action at frst 
executed uith conscious hecowes, 

in time, suh-consetous and habitual. — 
Thompson Jay Hudson. 

Within the scciei chamhcfs of the hiain, 
The thoughts he linked by many a mystic 
chain. 

Awake but one, and lo, what legions use! 
Each stamps its image as the other dies. 

— COWPER. 
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— that a mc\(- Irinv/.- .‘.r^ 

no matter liov. < x ^ 5* 

docs 3101 n- c' p- u\ ‘ 3 

of as^oriAtinp or r v'.' 

a nianinr that 1 'n- \ r; 


r f f r ' 

13 , ~ f ", 
c.v V'V. r“ 

’ t:; h 


able for ivarro^'.'- <>3 \ 

or ibin'^nnc lnd< > d 1 \rr-> ' 3 ‘ova r.< n 
of v.asl l-.ainnu: wbo t db 

well, who could 3*'''t v.'nr* who 

covild not t.\tn tlunh w- >; A vth- 
slorcd nnnd — that 3a< :< «3Ufh,3‘'^r 

while it can hi pc(ini;<d r-r/'. h*. at'' 

4 4 

with a good lU' niory. <it' ^ U'^t hv cuv 
means lucif'-anly iinpl\ th.t pr.ua r i-l 
association 

One who po-'i' i-^C'S uiniMial T>c>wt r o: 
associating ideas is always int* tin;: ; 
often brilliant, lli'^ nh as ai< , 1 havL 

said, like threads Iniottcd tng< tlui Each 
idea suggested to him cadis up in hw mind 
many related ideas 

In the mind of the merely (riiditc 
man, for instance, the mention of the 
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word " horse ” will arouse few, if any, 
other mental pictures. In the mind, 
however, of the person who has the 
power of association the idea " horse ” 
awakens a large number of interesting 
thoughts. There is the horse so superbly 
described in the biblical poem, Job 
There is the famous horse Bucephalus, 
tlie war charger of Alexander the Great, 
whom only he could ndc. The person 
with strong power of association remem- 
bers, too, the uonderful horse, Kantara, 
ridden by Gautama, the Buddha Then 
he tliinks of the horse of Darius which, 
by neighing at the critical moment, 
caused his master to be elected king of 
Persia — Darius tlie Great. He recalls to 
mind the stoiy* of the great wooden 
horse, mside of vhich the Greek soldiers 
were smuggled into Troy, to the downfall 
of tliat city. And lastly, the man with 
trained powers of association wiU be 
able to tell you something about the 
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interesting liistor}* of the horse, both 
before and since it was first lamed and 
ridden many thousands of \cars ago by 
!Mchzcus, King of Thc'^saU . 

And so witli any otlicr subject you 
might suggest to him In the mind of 
such a person every idea is intimately 
associated witli many other moic or 
less related ideas ; and, even though 
his actual stock of information may be 
small, his mental images arc so closely 
connected and so quickly recalled tliat 
the practical power and u'^efulncss of 
his mind is greater than in the case 
of another person with a larger stock 
of knowledge and infenor power of 
association 

Another great advantage of well-de- 
veloped powders of association is that it 
is almost a preventive of forgetfulness 
As I have explained in the chapter on 
the training of the memory, that w^hich 
w'e fully understand, w'e do not, cannot, 
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forget. Now a complete understanding 
of any idea is sunply the result of a 
process of makmg that idea the centre 
of a mass of associations. 

If jmu had to leave 3 mur boat in a 
stream with a ver}* rapid current j'ou 
would tie the boat to the shores, not 
only with one rope, but with several 
ropes running to different pomts on 
each side of the stream. And the more 
lines jmu tie the boat with, and the 
more directions the}^ extend in, the less 
likety wUl jmur boat be to escape, and 
the more readilj^ can you. recover it 
at will The same principle applies to 
ideas Each associational relation is like 
a tmj'- thread bindmg one particular 
idea to another idea ; and, when we 
bmd that one particular idea to a great 
man}'’ other ideas, we make sure, first, 
that we will not forget it, and second, 
that when there comes into the mind 
an}' one of the ideas with which we 
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have a'^sociated the new idea, the new 
idea will immediately be drawn into the 
mmd 

All this being true, we will be rcad}^ 
to appreciate the following important 
statement It is ncccs‘^aiv to get into 
the mind a laigc stock of ideas, this 
can be done only by perception and 
memor}* ; but it is equally ncccssar}* 
that the ideas and memories m the 
mind shall be so associated or grouped 
that one idea instantly calls up many 
other related ideas. And this can be 
done only by developing the power of 
association 

How Associations Are Made 

And here arises the practical question * 
How shall I so train m}^ mind that the 
ideas it contains shall be closel}^ associ- 
ated, each one with maii}^ others ^ 

In tr3dng to give ^’’ou an mtclligible 
answer to this question it wdl first be 
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necessary to discuss briefly something of 
the process by which associations are 
formed in the mmd. 

Some one has said : “ Thoughts are 

things.” Now this statement is quite 
meamngless unless we have a dear idea 
as to what is meant by the term “ thing.” 
But let us imagme for a moment that 
the “ thing ” is somethmg concrete, 
commonplace, and physical, like a bnck 
— an ordinary building bnck. For a 
thought may be regarded as an object, 
a thmg, just as a brick can be studied 
as an object, a thing. 

Now in order to make associations 
around an3rthing we must first of all 
get a clear idea of that thing And so 
we must begin by studying our bnck 
— analyzing it We will find that the 
brick has form, colour, dimensions 
(length, breadth, thickness), weight, 
hardness, roughness, certain utilities and 
possibihties, history, money value, and 
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so on Tliis piocc'^s of determining 
the qualities ]ieciiliai to tlic object or 
idea is called analysis , and analysis is 
the first step es^^cntial to the formation 
of associations. Foi it should be undci- 
stood that most of llic ideas associated 
with any particular object aic based, not 
upon that object as a whole, but upon 
some quality oi qualities of the object 
Now having analyzed oui biick we 
may take certain of its qualities and 
on that basis make a‘=soeiations between 
the brick and other objects or ideas. 
If we take its form we shall find that 
it is something like a wooden pa\ang 
block, something like a book, something 
like a cigar box If we take the usual 
colour of the brick-red, we note that 
it resembles terra cotta, the building 
material, that it is a shade frequently 
seen m wall covering and rugs, and also 
found in the shingle stains often used 
on the roofs of countij^ houses. As to 
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the uses of the brick, wc find the brick 
can be associated with granite, marble, 
and other building materials, cobble 
stones, wooden paving blocks, concrete, 
and vanous other substances used for 
pavement, and so on. 

Now, in all this wc have gone through 
four distinct processes of reasoning ; 
and, without these four processes, no 
association between ideas could exist. 
First of all wc analyzed our brick ; 
next we extended our ideas of it, tr3dng 
here and there until we found certain 
objects which could be associated with 
the brick Lastly we noted that every 
other object wc thought of was either 
like the bnck in some certain particular 
or was entirely unlike it in every par- 
ticular. These processes we may call 
extension, likeness, and unlikeness. 

So these four processes of reasoning 
— analysis, extension, likeness, and un- 
likeness — must be gone through in 
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order to make complete and valuable 
association‘s. 

In the example jiKt given I chose for 
my object a brick becau'S'- the mere fact 
of its being a ‘simjde, piosaic, and corn- 
monplace object rendered my explana- 
tion more clear Tlic same j'roccs'^, the 
same treatment, however, may and. in 
fact, must be apjdied to other and more 
complicated ideas. 

First of all wo anahve. the object 
from even,* standpennt and in c\cry 
particular and detail. If a concrete 
object we study all its qualities as we 
did in the case of the brick. If an 
idea, we consider carefully all its phases. 
Then trace all its relations to otlicr 
ideas, noting in what respect it resembles 
or differs from such other ideas. Then 
we shall have gone through the four 
processes — analj^sis, extension, likeness, 
and unlikeness. 

To give you an instance illustrating 
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this interesting and important method : 
Not long ago I was one of a number of 
guests at a country house. One eveniug 
when a number of us were sitting on the 
porch, the httle daughter of our hostess 
approached with a dish containing some 
fine apples, and said to me : “ Will you 
have an apple. Doctor ? ” “ My dear, 

that is a dangerous question to ask a 
man,” said I “ Do you not know that 
aU the sm and misery in the world came 
because a woman once asked a man to 
have an apple — ^and because he took it ? ” 
And the child laughed and said : '' Oh, 
I know. You mean the apple that Adam 
took from Eve.” Clever child > 

Now my remark was made •without 
any conscious effort of mind whatever 
— ^without any stnvmg or dehberate 
action of the will. It was entirely sub- 
conscious and efiortless. Afterward I 
amused myself by tracing out exactly 
what my mind had done when the child 
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came mlo mv miiul mdijon**' <>5 tjv 

apple lliat Wjlli.’.m T«')l inv* 

shot ofi the lu ad fi he- ■'<tn . " .‘v'Vh,^ 

# * 

of gold in pitchu'- <d ‘-liv* r " nvn'nmMl 
m Ihc Bi])]< , tlu* " apj'h o;' Sf'dom/' 
the fruit of tile ft^’lu i tut, v.huli 
beautiful externally but filUd v. ith a 
kind of ashes— the re fort rntui usid ;»> a 
S}*mbol for di‘'appomtmcnt ; the apjdes 
of the Hesperian field, ‘^aid to be gu.iukd 
by the four mystic si^tus — the* Ht^'per- 
ides , the apple for which Pans ran his 
race. 

Now all of these ideas, found b\’ 
extension of the original idea " apple/’ 
were appropiiatc , but none seemed 
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quite to fit. Then came the thought of 
the story of Eve and her proffer of the 
apple ” to Adam This exactly fitted 
the occasion. And hence the reply. 

In this instance also you can easily 
trace the processes — analysis, extension, 
seeking resemblances or likenesses, and 
discarding ideas less appropnate or un- 
like. And do not forget that, in the 
mind that is even fairly well trained, these 
pictures flash up with mcredible rapidity. 

I know that in my own mmd, as 
in the instance ]ust cited, six or seven 
pictures will often occur, and I will 
select the one which it seems appropriate 
to mention, within the few seconds that 
ordinarily mtervene between a remark 
and the reply to it. 

Association and Memory. 

In an earher paragraph I told you that 
proper association of ideas practically 
insured power of memory Let me now 
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own forever. We find the following 
points for association : A slave — be- 
came free — great philosopher — blameless 
life — ^banished — ^friend of Adrian and 
Marcus Aurelius. 

So we may associate the picture of 
Epictetus with the following ideas : 
Slaves who were great men ; great 
philosophers who were banished ; men 
of humble ongm who became fnends of 
kings ; Adrian and Marcus Aurelius — 
any one of these will almost certainly 
suggest to us the idea, the mental picture, 
of Epictetus. 

Now to return to Epictetus’ sentence : 
The three ideas, kmgdom, mind, con- 
tentment, should each be dwelt on for 
a moment in this wdse : Kmgdom, a 
place of vast extent, unlimited resources, 
boundless possibilities, iniimte powers, 
much to explore, much to conquer. And 
to Epictetus, his mind was like a king- 
dom ; and he was content. After the 
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seems, of course, like ver^' hard work. 
Happily, however, such a method of 
forming associations, of binding ideas 
into bundles or clusters, as it w'ere, is 
necessary onl^^ until the habit is once 
formed. Then the matter goes on auto- 
matically, of itself. 

Conscious Action Bixomcs 
Unconscious. 

It is a beneficent lav/ of the mind 
(and of the body, too, for that matter) 
that any act, after it has been repeated 
a certain number of times, tends t<» 
become automatic — to do itself without 
any sensation of effort, sometimes even 
without our knowledge. A few montlis 
of careful effort will in practically every' 
case develop such a habit of associating 
apposite ideas, that the student will 
possess, without further care or drill, 
tliis most superb accomplislimcnt of the 
mind — the pow'er of association. 

So 
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It rcquirc 5 botli care and at tout ion to 
foim any clc'^irablc liabit, citli<i of mind 
01 body, but. the liabit once fojinrd, 
no furilur cau* or attoniu'n m c( ^‘■ary. 
To learn to wnte. foi jn‘'trMK<". to form 
the letters, to combine than into woids, 
to elaborate the \\ord‘' into s'nt<nr '‘5 
and paragraph‘d, the paragiaphs into 
page? — all this talas tmu . a numb!.i of 
3'car? Once thoroughh Itanud, how* 
ever, a? by a trained wnt« i, tlu. ]naciice 
of writing requires no ‘'pirial cai« oi 
cffoi t 

And so with this impoilanl mattu 
of association Few ptople havt it to 
any great degree. In most people the 
ideas arc separate, i‘:olat(d Cardinal 
New’inan says of some siafaiing men 
that the}' "find themschts now m 
Europe, now in Asia, they see Msions 
of great cities and wild regions ; they 
are m the marls of commerce or m 
tlie islands of the south , the}' ga/e on 
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Pompey’s Pillar or on the Andes ; and 
nothing which meets them carries them 
forward or backward to any idea be- 
yond itself. Nothing has . . any 

relations ; nothing has a history or a 
promise.” All this means, in a word, 
that these men have not the power of 
association. 

In order to arrange our ideas into 
clusters or groups, we must for a time 
give special attention to the matter. 
As a help to study along these hnes, 
I can recommend the followmg exer- 
cises which have proven in my own 
personal experience, and m that of others 
advised by me, of the greatest possible 
value. 

Take any object you like — a rose, a 
pencil, a chair, a wheel, a knife. Having 
selected your object, write out a list of 
its peculiarities. Say you have taken a 
knife — an ordmary table knife. Now, 
describe its form, colour, size, shape, 
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weight, material, and state its peculiari- 
ties — hard, cool, sharp, hca\y, opaque, 
elastic 

Having written out this list of 
descriptive points, take them up one 
by one and think of vhat other objects 
have the same quality. For instance, in 
material the knife, being of steel with 
an ivory* handle, resembles all cutlery 
and steel machineiy*, differing from them 
not in material but perhaps m the 
manner and degree of the tempering 
The ivor}’ handle will suggest a large 
number of articles made of that material 
The sharpness of the knife suggests 
lancets, swords, scissors, and so on, and 
ma}’- also be applied m a figurative wa}^ 
as to the nature of a remark (" Her 
words were like a dagger thrust into his 
soul ”) , or the effect of a glance (“ An 
eye like a ba3*onet thrust met mine ”), 
and so on This treatment of the object 
“ knife ” if done exhaustive^ will prove 
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a most valuable exercise. Three or four 
hours over it will be tune well spent. 
Not that you are specially interested in 
the subject " knife,” its anatysis or its 
relations, but that in going through the 
exercises vath any object whatever, you 
are getting your mind into the habit 
of treatmg all subjects m the same 
analytical manner. By the time jmu 
have treated twenty different objects m 
accordance vith this method, you vdll 
have gone far toward gainmg the m- 
valuable accomphshment of associating 
ideas. 
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VI 

IMAGINATION AND HOW TO 
CULTIVATE IT 

TItC mind can make substance and 
people planets of its own — BvRON 

The univeise to man is but a piojec- 
iion of his own tnnei consciousness — 
Kant 

powers of the mind, 
imagination is the most pic- 
turesque, and, m man}^ re- 
most mtcicsting 
Without it the world w'ould 
be barren. Not merel}* w'oiild there be 
no pictures, no music, no books, but 
there would be no houses, no bridges, 
no ocean greyhounds, no great business 
enterpnses — nothmg, m fact , for everj'- 
thmg that man has made has been first 
conceived m the imagination before it 
was born into actual bemg. 
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Wc cannot think of a person being 
without an}^ power of imagination ; for 
that IS an impossibihl^e But many, 
many people, I am sorry to say, are 
greatly dcTicicnt in imagination , and 
this lack of imagination alone is enough 
to render them commonplace, uninterest- 
ing, and of little use or significance in 
the world. 

A man or woman may be deficient in 
imagination and yet be honest, straight- 
forward, hard working, conscientious. 
But for such a man or such a woman 
the higher rewards of life are hopelessly 
miattainable He or she may make 
an excellent bookkeeper, but never an 
accountant , a skilful t}^ist, but never 
a secretary , a faithful stock-boy, but 
never a salesman. The accountant, the 
secretary'’, the salesman, must have im- 
agination. 

Of course when it comes to anv actual 
creative work — paintmg, sculpture, 
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musical composition, literature — the 
power of imagination, highl}* trained, 
refined, dating, and vivid, is the great 
essential. The cicators of famous 
masterpieces have, in instances, lacked 
even,'thing else but this one thing — 
imagination Some of the great artists 
have lived all their lives m miser}^ 
and vant Some have been ignorant, 
some have been coaise, some liave been 
immoral, some have been eccentric, and 
some have been almost or quite insane 
But one thing all have possessed in 
common, and that is — a superb unagina- 
tion. 

In no respect, I believe, do men differ 
so widcty as m the power and activit}^ 
of their faculty of imagination Hun- 
dreds of men and women have walked 
and sat in the old country'' church- 
yard, and no one had observed there 
anythmg that was especially mteresting 
or picturesque. But one day there came 
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to the clinrcli3^ard a man ■'i^itli a fine 
imagination, a poet. He saw more than 
mere grass and trees and headstones ; 
and he gave to the world the most 
perfect poem in the Enghsh language. 
His name was Thomas Grav, and the 
poem was the famous Eleg^’’ in a 
Country* Church3'ard.” 

Thousands of people had seen an apple 
fall from a tree to the ground. But one 
da3* a man with a great imagination saw 
that commonplace thing. His imagina- 
tion seized upon it, and he propounded 
Newton’s theory of the law of gra\dta- 
tion, one of the most important achieve- 
ments m the whole history* of human 

«/ 

thought Another man sees his mother’s 
tea-kettle boiling He obser\*es that the 
hd is raised b3' the expanding steam. 
His great imagmation starts from this 
homel3^ detail , and he gives to the 
world — ^the steam engine. Napoleon, 
poor, obscure, hungr3*, trudging up and 
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down the PliGcts of Pari‘^ in search of 
employment, dreams of making all 
Em ope one empire — his empne 

And he all but succeed‘d 

And so \\e might go on indefinitely 
Enough, pci haps, to icpcat that the 
world’s masters ha\e always liciii pos- 
sessed of fine and daiing imagination, 
and that, without gicat pov. trs of im- 
agination, thcic can be accompli‘=hcd no 
great or important woik of any natuic 
whatever. 

Imagination E;\sii,y Clltivatld. 

Perhaps you feel that your own imag- 
ination does not always ser\ e you as well 
as it should , perhaps you arc wishing 
that It was better — that 3'ou could pro- 
duce in it such improvement as to 
enable j^ou to create some good and 
worth^^ thing in the world In that 
case I am glad to be able to tell you 
that, of all the powers of the mind, 
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new Tlicy tliink (liat llic picluic 
created bv the painUi, the poet, the 
novelist, IS nev in every detail Now, 
this is a radical erior The arti‘'t does 
not create anytlnng that is entirely new. 
And this for a verv good lea'^nn— -tlieic 
IS not and never will be anything en- 
tirely new Now, as in the da\s of 
Solomon “ Tlicrc is notliing new under 
the sun ” 

You may imagine, for instance, a 
green horse with puqde wings. You 
say : Surely, that is an entirely new 
idea I say : Ko, it is mcicly a new 
combination of four very old and com- 
monplace ideas — a horse, a pair of wings, 
and the two colouis, green and purjilc. 
And so m all cieations, no matter what 
they may be — however new the}' ma}* 
seem — it is onl}^ the combination that is 
new^ The materials combined arc old, 
as old, very often, as human thouglit 
itself. 
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W\ tlvii, fluvt th' fit t rav/ 

mat» rial for hnaj'inatton i> our p' ro< pt'> 
— Ihu tliHU,N v/< ]ia\» ' >n aiul h* ard 
,'uul f'-lt and 'in-ll'd and t,i .l< d And 
it V • nv-> hardly ivr^-.’wy to -t.'to that 
ih'- l)L-tti r ‘Mvir, \vc hav‘ pott'U fro-n 
our i,' and p tt'plioa,, tin tnorf 
rl* at and vi‘'id v/ill h our pov/^ r to 
hiini' !)• fon th*' tuuul im.u:*:. in id^ un 
of tho''* thun; "1 h> Ur t ta’ h, tlan, 
of huu v/ho v.ould fhn.fiop In pov . r of 
inuif^unalion to * diiLut'- th , iv . 

Im \G iN \iion‘ AND MM-ior.v, 

But tin nna''iini.tion r-'unr-i- more 
than tntD p^naption The thtru*'^ p.r- 
Ccived must b. onmiub-rcd A thinit 
that Wc have foryotteii— lo't out of tin' 
conscious mind — cannot be need a> 
material for an act of imagination 
And then the* things ]).rc.i\cd and re- 
membered should ha\e hern group jd 
and associated into elustt.r^ , so that 
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wlicn one wishes to imagine a certain 
picture lie will liavc a vast amount oi 
material in Ins mind fiom which to 
select matciials foi tliat pictuic. 

In cultivating the powei of imagina- 
tion, then, we must begin by educating 
perception, memory, and a‘;‘-ociation ; 
for (and here is my definition of imag- 
ination) imagination is merely a com- 
bination of peiception, memory, and 
association with mitiatne, will This is 
not at all tcxt-bookidi , but it will give 
you — as the text-books piobably would 
not on such short acquaintance — a clear 
idea of the process. 

Some Practical Exercises 

Let me state nght here that you are 
exercising 3'Our imagination all the time 
dunng all 3^our waking hours You 
imagine thousands of things everj^ da^L 
Ever^dhing you do, ever^'^ person ^mu 
go to meet, everjdhing you sa}'' — these 
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arc all in the imaqinalion before they 
become realiticb Your imarjinatjon lias 
much exercise, but — it is not the n^ht 
kind of exercise. Tlv menial pictures 
arc not clear and vivid How shall you 
make them so? Demand it of yours'lf. 
And this brings me to your first practical 
exercise. 

Get a good, lively novel, something 
full of action, and as near as pos-ible 
to tlio here and the now Mala- voiirself 
comfortable and begin to read When 
you come to the end (>( the first para- 
graph, stop and image before your mind 
a clear picture of what was e.xprt.:?sed or 
desenbed. Was it a scene ^ Sec it, 
mountains, sea, farmhouse, city resi- 
dence, cold, w’arm, rainy, bright. Try' 
to make it as vivid as it would be were 
you actually gazing on the scene That 
is what the writer of the stoiy did, or 
you would not be reading it, Dunng 
the next paragraph the scene is changed ; 
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something is added to tlic picture. Sec 
this Take much lime , it i*^ an 
exercise. Tlicn comes a person, say 
a man Sec Inm Is lie tall, ‘'hort, 
dark, light, prepo'^'^es'^ing, rcpillent? 
How is he dressed? Foicc youiself to 
imagine c\cr\' detail. And so on, loi a 
chapter. 

By this time you will have had enough 
for once , but if you have acted con- 
scientiously in accordance with my hints, 
you will feel an understanding, an in- 
terest, and a sympathy with that book 
and its characters that will surprise you. 
By the time }-ou have read a dozen 
chapters in this manner you will have 
proven to 3'oursclf in man}' wa}'s that 
3^oiir imagination — and, m fact, all }’our 
mental powers — have markedly im- 
proved. Besides, you will know for the 
first time the real jo}'' of reading This 
is the kmd of reading Emerson had in 
mind when he said . “ There is the 
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creative reading as well as creative 
writing.” 

Another method b\* which the imaging 
faculty can be cultivated is the follow- 
ing : Take fifteen or twenty minutes at 
the end of the day and make a detailed 
review of its more important occurrences 
Take much time ; supply every* detail ; 
see and hear agam everything that was 
said and done Examine each episode 
criticaliy. \Miat mistakes did you make ? 
In what way could t'ou have handled 
the situation more easily, advantageously, 
diplomaticall}* ? How would 3*ou proceed 
again under similar circumstances? In 
this exercise be careful, first, to see — 
actuall}' see, clearly and vividlt* — every 
event, person, action detail, of each 
episode ; second, in imagining how you. 
3'ourself, and others might have acted, 
beware of criticising the actions of other 
people. Try to feel that whatever went 
wrong, you, yourself, had t'ou possessed 
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suflicicnt will, symjmtliv, delicacy, in- 
telligence, and contiol, might have made 
it nght Don't try to fini‘'h all the 
events of the day; that \\oiild be 
impossible ^^'hen the fifteen or twenty 
minutes is up, stop Tins is the method 
of Pythagoras, who devoted his entire 
evening to meditating on the occuircnccs 
of the day. 

For developing the powoi of auditor)' 
imagination the following methods arc 
useful Recall to mind the words and 
melody of some familiar song as rendered 
by a good singer, and imagine how it 
sounds Hear the words, note the quality 
of the voice and accompaniment Three 
or four songs, or three or four repetitions 
of the same song, are enough for once. 

Call up in your memory one at a time 
the various sounds of the countr)’’ and 
hear them in imagination — the hum of 
bees, the sound of the wind, the rustling 
leaves, the ones of the various birds, the 
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lowing of cattle, and other noises peculiar 
to the life of the country 

Another exercise of value is the follow- 
ing : Recall some experience of your 
past which, at the time, made a strong 
impression upon you Review it in all 
its details, slowly and carefuUy Con- 
sider its causes, the means whereby it 
would have been prevented, outside in- 
fluences which affected it, the conse- 
quences of the occurrence upon yourself 
and others What influence has it had 
upon your life smce that time ? Good ? 
Bad? Why? If good, may the same 
expenence not be realized agam ^ If 
bad, by what means may it be avoided ^ 
This method should be followed with 
various experiences As you can easily 
understand, the exercise develops far 
more than imagination. It teaches rea- 
son, judgment, self-control, and that 
thoughtful inteUigent care of the self 
which IS the happy medium between 
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brutal selfishness and base self-abnega- 
tion 

Another helpful exercise is the follow- 
ing • Recall some attractive landscape 
that you have seen. Paint from memory 
a pictuie of it : Suppose it was a 
ruinimg biook in the mountains Re- 
member the rocks at the ‘^hore, the 
trees with their low hanging branches, 
the cows that used to stand knee deep 
in the water at noon. Call to memor3^ 
the twitter of birds m the foliage, the 
hoarse cawing of the crows in the not 
distant pines, the occasional lowing of 
a cow in the adjoining field. Hear the 
laughter of the bo^-s as the}'’ come for 
an early evenmg plunge in the cool still 
water of the near-b}’’ mill pond. Smell 
agam in imagination the odour of the 
earth, the trees, the wild flowers, the 
fresh cut hay in the near-by meadow. 
Go through it all minutely, resolutely. 
Don’t omit any detail. 
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Then begin on the creative phase of 
the imagination. Paint a picture in your 
mind, first, say a landscape — a view of 
a liigh mountain on the right, a great 
tree on the left, between the two a 
verdure clad hillside, beyond a lake, 
above a blue sky, low upon which hangs 
the setting sun. Add all the details 
which I have not space to enumerate 

Compose many pictures like this, tak- 
ing tune to put in ever3^ httle bush and 
rock and cloud Unless 5''Ou make the 
picture vivid and complete, j^ou vnll 
miss the real benefit of the exercise 
Every picture ever painted has been 
thus elaborated in the imagmation of 
the artist before it was objectified upon 
the canvas 

Next add action to 5’’our picture. 
Upon the lake is a little sailboat contain- 
ing a merry partj^ How man}?- ? How 
do they look ^ How are the}^ dressed, 
etc. ^ Suddenly a squall comes up The 
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boat capsizes Another boat puts out 
from sliore and rescues the unfortunates. 
And so on. 

One of the most interesting and valu- 
able of exercises for the imagination is 
this . You aic reading a book of fiction, 
and liavc reached, let us sa}", the end of 
the third chapter Now sit dovTi and 
UTite out of your own imagination a 
sequel to the story from the point at 
which you stopped reading Ydio is 
going to many’ whom^ How is the 
villain to be punished ^ Ydiat is to 
become of the adventuress, and so on 
Write another sequel at the end of the 
fourth chapter. At the end of the fifth, 
the eighth, the tenth chapters do the 
same thing 

Now in this exercise, while the inci- 
dental literaiy’- practice is most valuable, 
the mam point is to tram the imagmation 
You should therefore think, imagine more 
than 3^ou wTite, setting out the rest of 
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Jlin story .'IS you nurtyiii' it iir 
'unrpb: tnu)*., ritul V' t * r*' riotrr’h 
to hf fl'Mj. 'I'.uk' luu'h tirru li'tt'r 
to woil: out oru j'O'A. lursutou. '■'■qtFl 
in fivt hour, tlian to * p< rul tv.i^o tint 
amount of tun* in ^loiru; iiurri"'!. i^Iuro 4 
and msornpk t'- v/otl* 

bastly. nnko up .'>n nutirf tory 
Fmaf^mo your h<ro— if you hk* . a h* ro- 
UK-, I)f.v<lop your rtuafion, and l>riru: 
inattcr to a loymal t^rniinatron It r 
})Cc>t tr.uruni: for tir» mind (for all tlio 
olliti faoulti' . as v,'< II a. for tin inclin- 
ation) not to put th'- ■'tory into \vntin.y 
until it is rompk.tod in thou!;iit Somo 
of the mo.>t succ' sful itor\' %vntfr> 
follow thi.s nittliod, never committing 
the story to writing' until it ins h:_n 
fullv elaborated in tile irmnunation Tiie 
best ])Ian is to rir--t block out in the 
imagination tlie general plot of tin story 
Then go over it again and again, elabor- 
ating tilt situations and adding details. 
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until the whole slorj? seems like an 
occuiTcnce in your own personal experi- 
ence. 

Then write it out, making no special 
attempt at literaiy form, but striving 
onl}* for clearness and exactness of 
description and detail. You may then 
make a second cop}' or even a third, if 
you hlvC, w'ith every writing tr^'ing to 
gam a inoie and more clcai mental 
picture of the personages, scenes, and 
occurrences which make up your story 

A few hours a week devoted to study 
along lines which I have here sketched, 
w^iU do w'onders, not only in cultivating 
the pow'cr of imagination, but in develop- 
ing ever}^ desirable quality of mind 
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VII 

HOW TO CONCENTRATE THE 
ATTENTION 


Attention makes the genius . — Willmot. 

Genius is merely continued, attention . — 
Helvetius. 

Attention is a sure mark of the superior 
genius . — ^Lord Chesterfield. 

Attention is the stuff that memory is 
made of . — James Russell Lowell. 

If I have made any improvement in the 
sciences it is owing more to patient atten- 
tion than to anything else. — Sir Isaac 
Newton. 


CONCENTRATION of the atten- 
tion is one of the master keys 
of power Without it one can 
accomphsh nothing great or 
significant. The most perfect 
perceptions, the most retentive memory, 
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the men dnnnt: nn<l ']v.' ;;r 

malion— r, tii^v . 

cficct noiliijK: 'Ih'* ]n35V5:>> <* < 
ccntTvation iiiav li'’ v.'H ?!/ ^ 



physical coiirpaiV'^n ^^‘11' ' * ' 

a foolball v,(irh.*ir: i* ni ^ ^ .-'I 

propel il ihrouch th- . r. i v *' < *. 
the chaigo of ]ir.\\(hi C' : h“ > 
a projectile of f<ai5 <ihO< ' ■ v.< ‘ vV; ■ 

cficct ^^lll lh( inip. ' t <: t.*.' :• ’’ !* 
ha\c’ Xttiie wh'itV'i 1-“,’ “.11 

we concert laU th< i^'xu •' c.i.- < ' *-• m 


into a sphue <>f K,i<l h > ih t i 
inch in dianiclM .-'iid j tii i'h\<; xi C' 
same propuKuc wh.-i < ; v. /* 

hajiipen? Now tlu 

the football and tlu hsd'-ii Icib* t :■ C;i' 
difference between dnuiM-'ii ; i.<\ i . 
centration—the difseitiu* b-iwe-n lie 
impingement that i^ h.umlt'v ;,*id ti.-.t 
wdiich IS deadly 

And so it IS in the vo.rld (.f tin. nrhi. 
The thoughts of come piopK 
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football — big, cxpanrPd by uord^' v.ind, 
slow moving, incficclivf ; tho thoughts 
of Olliers arc )il:c bulle Is— rorwuit rat'd, 
swift, direct, going st might to the c'ntrc, 
without ])aus' or hindraru'' , 

" Tins one thing I do," sai'I tiiat 
profound philo'-oplu r, Paul of Tarsus 
And if we study the history of tiie 
world's mastt r spirits ws shall fmd that 
this has been their policy Tlic uncouth 
butcher vho push'd Charlm I. from 
the throne and t'itabli>h' d a form of 
government based on moral principle 
instead of special right , the pallid, 
undersi/ed French advo:ato who, m the 
hope of establishing hi> wild dream of 
democracy, sent the flowvr of French 
aiistocracy walking up Dr Guillotine's 
stauava}' , the ignorant tinker who ga\e 
to the world v;hat is perhaps the 
greatest allegory m profane literature ; 
the undersized plebeian Cor.'-ican adven- 
turer, who made himself master of the 
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world — all Iho'^c had foi then motto the 
idea of conccnliation— " 'I his one tiling 
I do.” 

Now’ what, is meant hv concentration 
of the attention, oi, as it is roimlimt^' 
called, the powar of attention? You 
see, m the kind of langiinge wincli I 
am using to yon, we do not attempt to 
express things witli scientific picrismn ; 
for that means the use not f'lilv of many, 
many woids, but the intioduction of 
many new' and, to us. unnecessary words 
So for our purpose we may use tin. tc mis, 
concentration, power of attention, con- 
centiation of attention, as if they meant 
the same thing — as they actua.lly do 

What is Coxchxtratiox ? 

Now what is concentration ’ In a 
w’ord, concentration may be defined as 
being that state of mind in which the 
total and entire energies of the indi- 
vidual, physical as w’cU as mental, arc 
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focused upon the tiling he is doing or 
thinking. All actions and all thoughts 
not connected with what he is doing or 
thinking are kept out of the mind ; and 
all his forces are bent upon the task 
in hand. He wdio can do this has con- 
centration, has the power of attention. 
He who has not this power must acquire 
it before he can hope to do or be 
anythmg admirable or worthy in the 
world 

Any one who has performed any 
difficult feat of strength, such as hfting 
a heavy weight, “ musclmg ” himself up 
on (the horizontal bar, or trjnng to 
make a track record at the '' hundred 
yard dash ” or the “ two-twenty,” will 
realize how large a factor in these 
muscular performances is the mere fact 
of concentration. In these, as well as 
in a great many other so-caUed phj^sical 
feats, such as jumpmg, marksmanship, 
shot putting, and so on, the slightest 
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\^andcllng of llio mind from the v.*oik 
in hand is ab'^olutolv dc^tuic*i\<’ of 
success In aciobatir v. oil;, surli 
flying traperx and flymg nn|>. v.i11 

as in juggling and balancing, the ‘-r>mc 
is true. Acrobatic jugglcis and gvmna^^t*: 
are always mallei of the ait of atten- 
tion — of conccntiation as applied tr» tluii 
special feats 

Attention* Largely a XrG\TiVL 
Act 

Now concentration i^^ largely a nega- 
tive proccs*: , it depends a^' much ujion 
what you do not do, as upon what you 
do 

To take an cxamjilc You sit down 
to write a difhcult letter Thu tiolley 
car vhizzes by with its Mllamous " bang- 
bang " You are suddenly reminded that 
5*ou should liave gone down town to get 
that book your wife w anted But there's 
the letter You turn back to it You 
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write another line or two, and then — 
suddenly you hear the excited bark of 
little Fido, the Scotch terner. You go 
to the window and look out Nothing 
the matter — only another terrier not 
quite so Scotch across the street. You 
read back a few lines of your letter and 
start again. You don't quite know what 
to sa3^ Your eye wanders round the 
room. Ah, ^’’es, that suit to be pressed. 
You attend to this matter Then back 
to your letter. And so on. A half hour 
has passed, and the letter is only begun. 
Now this is a fair example of the lack 
of concentration — of a wandering mind. 
And such a habit of thought is an 
absolute bar to any achievement* that is 
helpful either to one's self or to the 
world at large. 

And how shall this tendenc}’’ be over- 
come ? By what means maj’’ we gain 
the power of bnngmg ever}’ faculty of 
the mind to bear upon the task of the 
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moment, without allowing any of our 
thought 01 attention to wander into 
other directions ? 

It IS ver}’’ simple — simple, but not at 
first eas3^ lllerel}’’ refuse to let the 
mind wander. Be the master of 3'our 
mind — of 3'ourself. Remember what 
i^Iilton sa3's . "He ^^]lo is master of 
himself is king of men." But of course 
you want more specific directions than 
this. It is easy to sa^^ " concentrate " , 
but 3^ou need to know exactl}'’ how to 
concentrate. 

Remembering that attention is merely 
the act of applying the mind, the entire 
mmd, to the task m hand, j’^ou will 
understand that the faitliful practice of 
the various exercises advised m previous 
chapters of tliis series cannot but be 
of the greatest value as aids to the 
development of the power of attention. 
Every effort of the mmd, whether to 
perceive, to recollect, to associate, to 
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imagine, f»r to juflge, ncce'- -anly 

involve a ronconlralion of the faruUics 
of Ihc mind upon that partictilar act, 
whatever it may I)'* So, fir.-t of all. I 
may a?s.urc yon that the ])ra'' I havt 
advised, if yon have* faithfully follov.^d 
tlami, v.ill ln\e by tliN time notably 
increa‘-ed your povo r of att* ntion As 
a matter of fact, ench a^-urance on my 
part IS pnperfluoiis ; for if j.on ha\c exer- 
ci'^cd as I have dm cted, you, yours'lf, 
will already have noted a marked change 
in this direction as well in otiar-. 

Do not allow yonr.-^elf to o\trlojk the 
fact that wiiatc\er may be the mental 
act in which you arc engaged, the act 
of attention is ntce^^a^ily m\ol\ed. 
There is no faculty of the mind in 
which \ou haee so many opportunities 
of exercise 

So the first exercise I shall ad\ise 
is that you go o\cr carefully all the 
methods which I ha\c detailed in the 
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chapters on perception, memor}^ associ- 
ation, imagination, and judgment, mak- 
ing a special effort while doing them 
not to allow the mind to wander for a 
moment from the task m hand This 
alone, if persist cntl}' and conscientiously 
done, would insure you a high degree of 
this splendid intellectual accomplishment. 

One of the best methods I know for 
him or her who would begin at the 
beginning and learn to concentrate the 
attention is the following . — 

Select some task, which, while simple, 
reqmres accurac}?’ and close attention. 
A sum m addition or multiplication is 
well adapted for tlus purpose Now 
settle 3^ourself down to this , resohdng 
that, until it IS finished and venfied, j^’qu 
wU not allow the mind to take in, or at 
an})^ rate hold, any other idea or picture 
whatever 

^^Tiile adding or multipljdng the fig- 
ures, you will suddenly find that there 
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pops into tli' iniiifl 'onu otlnr ~tii< 
clang of a b' 11 (fio or the ambtilaiK^ j : 
a elioultng on tli* Mr-'t hi fight or a 
tiinav/,iy) ) a tlionght of th* I indlaaly, 
your lailot, your gro' ■ r 

Xov,‘ ju-'t h' o is V. h'lc y'/U ao n- 
quir< fl to inah* th* ( utral a- t of coa- 
ccnlratujn—of train' 'I attrnlion Shut 
the door on thf,-' outdd' thouaht 
Turn lout; to your v/ork IS.r a tim’ 
at any rate, you cannot pr* Vf ni t’n , 
intru'^ion of < \tran-'OUj thoughts; yai 
can, howcvci, rc'^olutely rt fu." to allov. 
them to remain m the mmd At fir t 
they v,ill come, in-ist- ntly, aynn and 
again, beating at the door of your 
consciousne?'^ “ Let me in , let m m." 
the}’ cr\’, '' Never mmd thoo: stupid 

figures I am more intere-ting I am 
more important to you You must, you 
ought, youNe got to think of me. Let 
me in " " But no,” says the train-.d 

mmd. ” This one thing I do One thing 
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at a time. I can think of but one object 
at once ; and if I let you into ni}'' mind 
I can do justice neitlier to j^ou nor to 
my task Avaunt.” But the haunters 
do not retreat so easily The}'' return 
and leturn with incredible persistenc3^ 
The}’’ pound at the door of 3^our mind. 
The3' insist on intrudmg, and occasional!}^ 
they get in. 

Then — don’t worr}?" or fret about them. 
Don’t let them bother oi excite you 
Don’t be discouraged Simpl}'’ bring the 
attention back to the original subject of 
thought. As Dr William James, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology m Harvard, has 
said ’ ” Effort of attention is the essential 
phenomenon of will ” 

Another exercise for concentration of 
the attention is simply to count. Count 
one hundred beginning with 2 and add- 
ing tliree each time, c g., 2, 5, 8, ii, 14, 
etc. Or, beginning vuth 2, add 6, 7, 9, 
13, or 17 each time, eg., 2, 8, 14, 20, 
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etc.; 2, fj, if>, 30, f\< . 2. ir, '.’0. 
29. 3!^, f'l' . Or, h'f^irtnUif^ v,ith v , >, 
cotii^l flowiuv.'iul, tin;; 3, f'>. 7, 

9, IT, 13, 17, or 19 i;irh tinn , r i; , 
TOO. 97, 0}. 91, < t< All tliis rn.'*.y '-ni 
very t'itnple PniL you v/ill tuifl tlu'it, 
unless voii alr/ndy hav^- ;i v« r, rin-lv 
c1lv( loped pow r of attintioij, y<'ti vail 
not at fir.st bi. abl* to ( ornpi* t* th“ 
luuidjcd in any of tiit--*' ( :.''rcb'‘ -> vathout 
tlic cntiancc into the mind of va^^rrait, 
cxtranr.ou*^ tbouo'hts I^v the tirn* vtai 
arc able to add or subtract fnaK m 
this way vathout any wand* rim; <»( the 
attention, you may rf)nf;ratulat«. your>' U 
on ha\ing acquired to an umienal d- grte 
the powar of concentrated attention 
For the next exercise y(ai vall n* :d 
about three dozen large shed blanh 
cards ’ the be^t sire i.-* about three by 
five inches Upon one of these cards 
write a number of four figure,-, such a> 
4357* Upon several others write four 
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figures aiiangcd m a square, as 47 and 
undci that 93. Then on several cards 
wnte six figures, as 457, under which 
you place 236, or figmes such as 47, 52, 
and 96 under each other Other cards 
should contain fiom seven to ten num- 
bers in a simple column 

Prcpaie a dozen of these caids. Now 
to use them • Shufile the cards, face 
downward. Draw one, give a rapid 
glance at its face, and then repeat aloud 
the numbers that you saw, first in the 
order in which they were written, i.c., 
4357, then backward, 7534. Or, to take 
another card, repeat 47, 52, 96, m the 
order in which they appear Then back- 
ward, 96, 52, 47 ; then go down the 
units column, 7, 2, 6, then up the tens 
column, 9, 5, 4, and so on 

After a few hours of practice such as 
this, you will begm to know tire figures 
on each card by memory. This, while 
a good thing m one wa5q makes the 
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exercise of less value as a training in 
concentration ; so it will be necessary 
for you to make up another set. In 
the second set make a larger number 
of figures on each card, say something 
like 947, 853, 201, under each other, 
making a square of nine figures, or 94, 
78, 53, 20, 16 m a column, or a Ime of 
twelve or fifteen smgle figures, arranged 
as for an example in addition. 

After a period of practice with these 
cards you will find again that you are 
learning to remember the numbers from 
previous glances rather than from the 
one last glance Then it is time to make 
another set. This time make your figure 
squares still larger. Run them up to 
squares like this : 4702, 3895, 6374, 
9765, etc ; or make collections of num- 
bers Hke 470, 238, 956, etc, making a 
list of perhaps five or six fines of three 
figures each In my own experience 
along this line I have known of students 
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who could rcincnibcr with unerring 
fidclit}' a figuic squaic consisting of 
sixty-four figures ai ranged m a square, 
as 48964325, 93842739, etc It seems 
incredible , but it is entirel}'' true that, 
after a time, it is quite as eas}* to recall 
a mental picture of sLXt3'-four figures as 
of twelve or sixteen 

It is perhaps an improvement on the 
above desenbed practice to have the 
assistance of another who wiU shuffle 
the cards and exhibit one for a fleeting 
second Wliere 3"0u can get some one 
to work vdtli ^’^ou, it is a good plan for 
the assistant to read a few Imes of 
prose — sa}^ about twenty words at first 
— ^which 3*ou afterwards repeat from 
memorjx Or he maj^ caU out a Hst of 
words or figures to which j^ou hsten and 
which ^’’ou afterward repeat. 

And now for the last and most impor- 
tant exercise which I have to suggest. 
And I may saj^ nght here that if you 
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pioXtise persistently rjid conseientionsly 
you ^vili acquire the power of concentra- 
tion to a greater degree and in a shorter 
time thsji by all other methods com- 
bined. Tills exercise. like most things 
that ore great and important, is also 
vert' simple. It is this : Make evert' 
detail a tvork of art. Think tliis over. 
It means that you do eveithhing — ^the 
most trivial acts — twth strict and exclu- 
sive ontention. 

Are you lacing your boots : There is 
a way in which that homely little act 
can be performed more rapidly, easily, 
and sa^tisfactorily than it cm in any 
other way. Standing walking, dressing 
one's self, writinsr. shridns: hands shav- 
ing. handling knife and fork, opening a 
book — all these and a million other 
trivial acts — ^if done consciouslt' and 
attentivelv. arSord a training: in concen- 
tration which it is absolutely impossible 
to gain in anv other unv. Mlien asked 
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b}* sonic inquisitive reporter the secret 
of his succe^'^, “ Sunset ” Cox replied 
“ I think it IS my attention to detail. 
I pride myself upon the way I can wrap 
up a paper paiccl ” This is the true 
spirit — “ the pride of success.” l^Iake 
every detail a \\ork of art 

And then the gam ! You develop not 
onl}' the power of concentration. You 
develop perception, memorj^ association, 
imagination, will And this is one of the 
most satisfactor}' results of the practice 
of mental training — m developing any 
one faculty 3'ou arc at the same time 
developmg others But as regards con- 
centration, when you are trammg that, 
you are at the same time training all 
the other powers of the mind. 
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VIII 

PSYCHO-PHYSICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 

^^rriHE human body is one — an 
I entity. In ordinary conver- 

ii® 

composed of three diEerent 
elements, the physical, the mental, and 
the spiritual In reality, however, these 
three are merely different phases of one 
form of activity. The spirit is the great 
omniscient, omnipotent, ommpresent, 
eternal thmg which animates both mind 
and body. Mind and body m turn are 
merely representations of the action of 
the spirit. In the perfectly organized 
individual spirit, mmd, and body would 
act together perfectly without friction, 
without effort, without the necessity for 
any special trainmg. There are, in fact, 
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a few exceptional ca'-'C'^ in v. Inch ?pint, 
mind, and bod\ act nmIIi ‘^onie degree 
of harmony — in v.liich the pnic im- 
personal spirit (tile Sat. tlie Alman, as 
the wise Hindoos call it) acts in such 
a manner as to largely dominate the 
thoughts, feelings, and movements of the 
individual These people w c call gcmu'^cs 
— the shining ones of the ages 
This intimate interaction of body, 
mind, and spin! is the mystic “ at-one- 
ment ” so frequently referred to m the 
writings of the old philosophers, Eg^'p- 
tian, Hindoo, Chinese, and Hebraic. 
Such harmonious action once achieved, 
the individual is m immediate possession 
of health, strength, energ^q beauty, and 
expressiveness 

As Browning w’rites m “ Paracel- 
sus ” — 

" There is an inmost centre in ns all, 
Where (ruth abides m fullness ; and to 
know 
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Rather consists m opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendour may 
escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to he without.” 

A wiser teacher than Browing said ; 
“ Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven 
and His righteousness , and all these 
things shall be added unto 3mu.” The 
Kmgdom of Heaven as used in this and 
other cases by Jesus undoubtedly refers 
to this mystic “ at-one-ment ” between 
spirit, mmd, and body “ As a man 
thmketh in his heart so is he ” 

Two Phases of Human Action. 

In every human action there are two 
distinct phases — ^thought and motion. 
Thoughts he hidden in the gray caverns 
of the bram. They are potential, latent. 
Motions are physical, obwous Every 
thought, every impulse, every emotion 
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has its ellipsis in some action of the 
muscles ; and ^^hGn such thought, im- 
pulse, or emotion is pcrfcctl}’ expressed 
in muscular activity, wc have the ideal 
hvmian being. In this connection it 
may be appropriate to introduce two 
bncf quotations from the wntings of 
Professor William James of Haia^ard 
College. 

He saj's * " There is no more valuable 
precept in moral education than this — 
if we wish to conquer undesirable emo- 
tional tendencies in ourselves, we must 
assiduousl}', and in the first instance 
cold-bloodedly, go through the outward 
movements of those contrar}* dispositions 
we prefer to cultivate Smooth 

the brow, bnghten the eye, contract the 
dorsal rather than the ventral aspect of 
the frame, and speak m the major ke}^ 
pass the genial compliment and your 
heart must be frigid indeed if it does 
not gradually thaw ” 
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And in another place the same author 
has said : "No reception without re- 
action, no impression without correlative 
expression, — this is the great maxim 
which the teacher ought never to forget. 
An impression which simply flows in at 
the pupil’s eyes or ears, and m no way 
modifies the active life, is an impression 
gone to waste. It is physiologically m- 
complete. It leaves no fruits behmd it 
in the way of capacity acqmred Even 
as mere impression it fails to produce 
its proper, effect upon the memory ; for 
to remain fully among the acquisitions 
of this latter facult}^ it must be wought 
into the whole cycle of our operations. 
Its motor consequences are what clinch 
it. Some effect, due to it in the way 
of activit}'’, must return to the mind 
in the form of the sensation of ha\dng 
acted, and connect itself with the im- 
pression. The most durable impressions, 
m fact, are those on account of which 
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we speak or act, or else are inwardly 
convulsed.” 

Of all the man}’' evil effects of what 
we call civilization, the most blasting is 
that its general influence is to break up 
the close interrelation between thought 
and motion. In order to live the con- 
ventional life of the well-behaved man or 
woman one is compelled to constantly 
stifle and denj^ desires, impulses, thoughts 
— and such denial inevitably leads to 
injur}^ of mind and bod5^ 

Relation of Mind and Body 

IMental actnut}’’ simply means certain 
chemical and mechanical changes c^^^cur- 
nng m nervous matter. These clTfnges 
occur not only m the ners'ous matter of 
the bram, but also in the nerves which 
cause muscular action 

Tins IS a large subject and it is quite 
impossible witliin the limits of a work 
such as this to make it clear. It may 
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be said at once, however, that each 
emotion and each thought has its corre- 
sponding output along the motor nerves 
— that each emotion and each thought 
has a muscular picture which is peculiar 
to itself. Now, if the muscles be free 
and flexible, the thought which occupies 
the higher nerve centres w'ill be trans- 
lated by a certain position of the muscles 
In other words, a person marked by 
such peculiarity vull be expressive and 
interesting. All the great singers, actors, 
and orators — aU those most successful 
on the stage, m pohtics or m societ}* — 
have been distinguished by this pecuhar 
expressiveness. 

In order to be expressive several things 
are requisite The bod}^ must be erect, 
the ]omts and hinges of the body, as 
explained in pre\dous chapters, bemg 
each in its proper place. There must 
have been acquired the habit of keeping 
the muscles in a state of relaxation and 
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rcccplnjly. Among llio many c\irch(^ 
which llic writer has employed tor the 
purpose of developing (his jinwei are 
the few’ gi\en heiewith A caufnl itudy 
and practice of tluse exeicisf ran hardl\ 
fail to ic'^iilt in an incuacr m g<neial 
exprcs‘=i\ enes'^, licalth, and pcisonality. 

Exnasc A’o i 

(Anticipation, pleasurable e\jicclation ) 

Imagine that some one is coming to- 
w’ard you whom you \cn,' much wished 
to see You would naturally lean foi- 
ward to greet liim, extending one or 
both hands and smiling Xow, holding 
tins idea, this mental picture, before (lie 
mind, allow the flexible bodi' to show it 
forth in gesture, facial cxjiros'iion, and 
a few W'ords of greeting spoken aloud 
Exactly wdiat you do docs not in tlic 
least matter. Simpl}!- hold the thought 
so intently that lor the moment you 
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accept the imagined situation as real, and 
let the body go. 

This exercise may be varied infinitely 
by changing the picture, always, how'- 
ever, imagining a situation such as will 
produce a feeling of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. 


Exercise No. 2. 

(Horror.) 

Imagine that you are looking at some 
dangerous animal (a snake, if you are a 
man ; if a w'oman, a mouse will answer 
every purpose) tliat you cannot escape 
You natural!}* draw' back in horror. 

Like the former exercise, in this you 
are to forget the body entirely — to let it 
go — ^putting all your attention upon the 
imagmed situation. In this exercise, as 
in the preceding, any situation ma}^ be 
invented which ^vill induce the thought 
of horror. 
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Exercise No. 3. 

(Joy-) 

Imagine some situation wliich would 
awaken in ^''ou a state of joy and yield 
the body up to the feeling. 

Exercise No. 4 
(Guilt ) 

Tty to imagme that 3'’ou have com- 
mitted some cnnie, sa}^ for instance, 
theft Imagine that ^’’ou are brought 
before a judge and that 3mu are pleading 
guilt3^ and askmg for merc3^ Allow this 
thought to permeate mind and body, 
shoving by gestures and attitude your 
appreciation of the situation, 

Exereise No. 5. 

(Accusation.) 

Imagine that some one has committed 
a crime agamst 3^ou , that you are facing 
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poetty afford man^T- suggestions. David 
at the biei of Absalom, Heio over the 
bod}' of Leandcr, Socrates drinking the 
cup of hemlock, Luther on the way to 
Worms, Hamlet befoie his father’s ghost, 
Robinson Crusoe when he discovers the 
footprhit in the sand. Rip Van Winkle 
on awakening from his long sleep, Mark 
Antony in his speech to the Romans, 
Rcgulus parting fiom his wife and chil- 
dren — tliese and many other scenes afford 
vivid dramatic situations 

In all this work the great point is to 
subordinate the body, to make the body 
obedient, flexible, acquiescent, and mter- 
pretative of the mind. Those who are 
mterested in any form of expressive art, 
dramatic, l5^ncal, or scenic, will And these 
simple exercises of value. 
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in these Sermons of a Scientist, the 
Kingdom of Heaven (or the Kingdom of 
God) IS not a place where good people 
go when they die The Kingdom of 
Heaven is a state of mind, of Spirit — 
that state in which spirit, therefore mind, 
therefore body, arc all three in harmony 
with the Great Oversoul, and vnth His 
laws. 

For us who arc adults, who for three, 
four, or five decades have been guilty of 
the thousand, thousand crimes, phj’sical, 
mental, spintual, incidental to common- 
place Indng — for us it is nccessar}'' to 
be reborn to be radicall}' changed in 
spirit, therefore m mind and bod}*, before 
we can enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
the physical realm of peace, rest, and 
power. So Jesus said to the disciples : 
" Verily I say unto you, except ye be 
converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven." By which He meant exactly 
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wlial He did when He said to Xicodemu*^ : 
“ Except a man he born again, ho cannot 
see the Kingdom ot God ” 

Of the many millions tlial have, v.ilh 
close attention and deep rev<i<'n(e uad 
the words I lia\o quoted, hw. if nnv. 
have seen the clear, profound. piartK.-il 
w’isdom of the statement of Je^iim that 
only the man, the woman, who became 
as a little child, could ontei into the 
realm of peace and power. 

And now let ns analyze a little \\ hat 
is there about the child which we 
should emulate? What characteristics 
has the child, unpossessed by the adult, 
wdiich wEen developed m the adult 
wall give entrance into the Kingdom of 
God? 

Mind you, it is not stated that childicn 
are in the Kingdom of Heaven Xor can 
they be. They lack the actual know'- 
ledge, the expenence, the poise. But 
it IS in the experience, the hard and 
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bitter experience which develops poise 
and power, that man loses the simphcity, 
trustfulness, and tenderness of childhood. 
It is when, in addition to 'his adult 
powers, he achieves the lost arts and 
powers of childhood, that he enters the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

What Are the Lost Arts of 
Childhood ? 

Let us consider first some of the 
physical characteristics of normal child- 
hood. The healthy child is remarkable 
for his erect body, his upturned face, 
his clear and far-reaching voice, the 
ease and grace of his movements, his 
wonderful endurance. That these are 
among the normal powers of the average 
healthy child may be determined by a 
few minutes of close observation upon 
any playground. A moment's thought 
will show how rare are such powers 
among adults. 
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The healllty child is creel. Therefoie 
the chest is high and expanded, the bod}^ 
is carried like an cicct column, and the 
breathing is slow and deep. This gives 
the onl}^ conditions under which the 
normal tone of voice in song or speech 
can be rcpioduccd. The erect carriage 
means that the joints and muscles of the 
body arc m their nonnal and mechanical 
relation to each other. 

So we have m the normal child move- 
ments which are at once rapid, graceful, 
and economical — so economical of vital 
force that the child’s endurance has 
passed into a proverb Children voll keep 
on rompmg for hours at a time without 
fatigue. But an adult who joins in their 
play will usuall}^ be tired out in ten or 
fifteen mmutes. Wlty is this ^ Because 
the child moves properly and the adult 
does not move properly. Because bodily 
movement is one of the lost arts of 
childhood. 
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A PIASTER OF THE DIFFICULT ArT 
OF Rest. 

And then the abihty to rest. The tired 
child throws himself down on the couch 
or floor or ground and rests The tired 
adult, on the other hand, often fidgets, 
tosses, fumes, and worries because he 
can’t sleep. Then his sleep, when it 
comes, is not restful ; and he awakens 
after eight or more hours quite as 
fatigued as when he went to bed. Few 
adults have retained from childhood the 
power to rest For the power to rest is 
another one of the lost arts of childhood ; 
and he who would enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the realm of peace, must be a 
master of the difficult art of rest. 

The world is full of men and women 
whose most ardent ambition is to succeed 
in some art — music, paintmg, actmg, 
writing. And out of the multitude who 
drudge laboriously, unrestmgly at their 
chosen task how few succeed? 
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But —study Ibc liltb' rhildion \V.\tr]i 
them at ])la\. when ilicv hf h* v. thnu- 
selves imob'^vrvcd I iu v art piaynu: 
“house/’ “schoo)/’ “ clmrrli/' and 
on On no ‘'tage in llie woiid v, id %tin 
find acting so true, so inn h'd, 
perfect an cx])0‘^ilinn (d lie artor - 
conception of lu^ pait Piom a piuely 
technical standjioint, the drematir v.t.rk 
of tlie avciage lieahhv, int-hifan* 
child IS beyond critici'-m—U i^ ‘'Hnpl\ 
perfect 

And then the child's moral and 
spiritual qualities. Pa* natuie In is 
absolutely truthful — truthful both m tin- 
sense of seeing the truth and of tdlmi: 
it — until he is *^educed into lying by fiar 
and bad example. 

]\Iichelet, that deep and tender jihilo- 
sopher, has said * “ No coiT^ccrated ab- 
surdity of mankind would ha\e sureived 
one generation had not the man ‘Silenced 
the objection of the child ’’ 
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Do you remember the first lies they 
told you? How strange it seemed for 
people, people whom perhaps you loved 
and feared and worshipped with the pure, 
white hot intensity of the child — ^how 
strange for them to do that ! 

Soon, however, you learned to do it 
yourself, learned the fatal utility, the 
convenience of the he. And so the angel 
with the flanung sword waved you away 
from the Eden of Unconquerable Inno- 
cence, and only after many years of 
wandering in waste places, only by being 
bom agam, may you re-enter Eden, the 
Kingdom of Heaven 
And, with the trathfulness of child- 
hood, the simphcity, the kmdlmess, the 
democracy, the independence — all of 
these are among the lost powers of 
childhood, and all of these we must 
achieve if we would possess the highest 
powers of body, mind, and spirit, 

“ Except ye become as a little child ” 
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no true power, pliysical, artistic, intel- 
lectual, spiritual, is po'^siblc To him 
or her who in simplicity accepts the 
teaching, the kingdom is clo'^c at hand , 
and '' a little child shall lead them/' 
The trul}' great of earth aic not the 
ones most highly polished by conven- 
tional educational methods On the 
other hand, they aie often the lonely 
and the neglected They have star\'ed 
in garrets and dreamed m hovels ; from 
squalid prison cells they have sent forth 
“ thoughts that breathe " ; under the 
silent stars they have conceived thoughts 
as high as the stars themselves They 
are those who " through great tribula- 
tion ” have been bom again, and who, 
as little children, have entered into the 
realm of peace, wisdom, love, and pow'cr, 
the mystic Kingdom of Heaven. 
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Accomplishment — How to Realise Power, Love, Wisdom, etc To Free > our 
Soul Brain and Mind — How to Overcome a Sluggish Mind To Grow 
Spiritual Consciousness How the Body Expresses the Spint — Aids to Right 
TTiinking Tlioughl, Breath, and Exercise How to Change the Current of 
vour Thought and Control your Feelings — The Breathing of Iron into Steel 
Points on Breath The Solar Plexus and Door to Powder — How Thought 
alTccts this Sun Centre of the Body — How to Fill 5 our Body with Power* 
Breathing Exercises — A Spinlual Breath Exercise — The Full Breath — How 
to go to Sleep — How to Breathe when Depressed — The Hindu Clcansmg 
Breath How to treat Bugs and People Fresh Thought and Canned Thought, 
Jack Spratt*s Wife Too Much Flesh Means Too Much Eating — How to Cure 
Abnormal Appetites To Heal Asthma Tlic Laugh Cure M^cn Sms Come 
A VI SI ting Man and Environment — How to Improve Both To Command 

Yourself Breath Control the Key to Success Physical Culture My Best 
Exercises How to Use this Book to the Best Advantage 

Cloth I59PP , 7l si post free 4/10 
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Just How to Cook Meals Without Meat. 

T]\h js a brincl new Vcpclirnn CooK-liooIc, written m the author’*; chattiest, 
brco 7 ic<;l <l>le It Idl^ just what otlicr cook-books do not, namcl>, liow to 
prepnre n whole luci! on tlic NCRetnnan phn In fact it gi\cs tw eh c complete 
menu'i, wTtli full and <.\p!icit (Inections how to prepare each Dish It also 
ronlnins n brief cinptcr on Sonj)':, one on Salads, another on Desserts, and 
n PS which Nou sjiouhl not mis*- 

Paper 3ipp , 7l b> 5 1 /- net, post free 1/1 


By WILLIAM E. TOWNE. 

The Way to Perfect Healing. 

Tlie true principle in nncieni and modern imnd-hcaling and ho\i to apply tins 
power m healing is the Mibjert of this book 

'Hie author Jirst lakes up the methods of ancient spinlual healing and then 
applies ihein to modem needs and conditions Tlic book is so sjmpl> WTittcn 
lint It will ':(r\e as a text bool^ for beginiurs 

CoNTrsrs — Ancient Mind Healing— llic True Pnnciplc In which the Palsied and 
Inline, and the Blind were lIcTled — The Power in Nature that Budded the 
Bofh m the 1 irsl Place can Rebuild It, and How — The Wonderful Power 
of the Spoken Word Jhc Source of All Ilcnling — Wliat the W^'ord Is How 
to Speak tin Word for ^ our Own Healing— lor tlic Healing of Others — 
Ilow the pmekenmg W^ord Changed L\cn the Sleep of Death The First 
Step m Healing— How to Realise Health — How to Make Aflirraations Effective 
— How to Bteome at One with the Creatne Source of Power — Tlic Hcahng, 
l^unhing, Jo\ bringing Philosojiln of Oneness — In Touch with the Onl> 
Power of Hcahng— How the Man was Healed of Disease of Thu*l> eight years’ 
Standing— How faith Bnngs Result*; — How to Grow faith — Love and 
Conslruclncncss -How ^ on Become \ our Own Re creator — Love and 
Hcahng — Self Protection from Accident — How to be Calm m the face of 
Difncultics — How and W^i\ Accurate Work Makes for Health and Success — 
Regeneration the Most Wonderful W^ord in the English Language — The First 
Step m Rt gciicralion— Power of Regeneration in New Ideas 

Pa})er 8opj> , 7} b> 2/- net, post free 2/2 


Health and Wealth from Within. 

How to apply New Thought to the Attainment of Health, Success, and the Solving 
of E\crv’’-day Problems 

This new book is a praeliral work upon the c\cr>-day uses of thought power 
Some of the chapters have been published in part in The Nautilus, and rc- 
wrillcn and arranged for this book 

Health and Wealth from Wiihxn is not too abtrusc, nor too scientific It is 
rather plain and homely in tone, and is wTittcn with the fixed intention of 
stating the pnnciplcs of New Thought so clearly that any one can apply 
them and receive the great benefits w^hich I have received from this new 
way of life 
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of the activities ; how Ihcv arc connected with one another , bou they work , 
and finilb how lhc> may be developed We know of no other book on the 
nnrkct which slitc*; tlicsc tilings in such a concise, plain, every-day fonn 
llicrc arc nianv bool^s on Ps>cho1ogy, but they arc mostI> very technical 
and <chooh 1 Ins one is not Each set of mental actmties is considered first 
m il*^ aspect of c,xprcssion, and then the reader is instructed in the dev clopmcnt 
of the particular farull) or pliasc of mental activity 
rvunr or C^stfsts — W liat is the Mind? — Mcclianism of Mental States — Great 
Nerve Centres — Con*:ciou*:nc 5 S — Allcnlion — Perception — Mcraor>^ — Imagina- 
tion — TIic I cehngs — Ihc Emotions — Role of the Emotions — Emotions and 
Happinc'^s — llic Intellect — Conception — Judgments — Pnmary Law of 
Thought — I\casonmg — The Will — Will Training — Will Tonic 

Cloth 224 PP 4/6 net, post free 4/10 


The Psychology of Salesmanship. 

lADtr or CosTi srs — Psychology in Biisinc*^s — Tlie Mmd of the Salesman — ^Tho 
^Iind of the Salesman Continued — Tlic Mind of the Bu>cr — The Mind of the 
J5u\cr Continued — Tlic Prt \pproach — The Ps>cholog\ of Purchase — The 
Approacli — The Demonstration — Tlic Closing 

Cloth etCpp , 7 i b\ 5 J 4/- net, post free 4/4 


Memory: Kow to Develop, Train, and Use It 

Tauli 01 Co' rrsTS — Memory Its Importance — Cultivation of the Memory — 

Ctlcbriltd Cases of Memory — Memory Systems — The Sub-Consoious Record 
Ilk — \ltcnliori — Association — Pliasts of Memory — Training the Ey^e — 
J raining the Ear — How to Remember Names — How to Remember Faces — 
How to Remember Places — How to Remember Numbers — How to Remember 
Music — How to Remember Occurrences — How to Remember Tacts — How to 
Remembtr Words, etc —How to Remember Books — General Instructions 

Cloth 2 o 6 pp . 7 i bv 5 J 4/- net, post free 4/4 


Human Nature : Its Inner States and Outer Fonns 

TvuLr OF Cos Tr:\TS— Inner Stale and Outer Form — Ihc Inner Phase Character — 
Hie Outer 1 onn Personality — The Temperaments — ITc Mental Qualities — 
The Egoistic Qualities — The Moti\c Qualities — Tlie Vitatux QuaUtics — 
The Emolnc Qualities — The Applicative Qualities — The Modificativc Qualities 
— Tlic Rclalnc Qualities — flic Pcrccptnc Qualities — The Reflective Qualities 
— ^Tlic Religio-Moral Qualities — Paces — Chins and Mouths — Eyes, Ears and 
Noses — Miscellaneous Signs 

Cloth 202 PP , 7 i by 5 J 4/- net, post free 4/4 


Mind and Body ; or, Mental States and Physical Conditions 

Tadll Oh Contests — Poreword — The Sub-coiiscious Mind — ^The Sympathetic 
System — ^Thc Cell Minds— The Mental Basis of Cure — The History of Psycho- 
Therapy — Paith Cures — ^Thc Power of the Imagination — Belief and Suggestion 
— Psycho Therapeutic Methods — The Reaction of the Physical 

Cloth 2 iopp , 7 J by si 4/- net, post free 4/4 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY SERIES. 


Each \olomc is conplclo in itself and pncticnl, d'-frut^ i struct i ^ 

the development of that faculty or qinlitf of mind reprr ^itcl it^ 
tal ing this instruction out of metaphj MC,d iiid philo ophicil 'r ' -'nd 

placing it T^hcrc an> person of o*'dini‘'> i ur i! 

Each volume is also comprchcnsnc and <nc) tl .ip etlic in ilut it u 

condensed form everything of 'valu^ that In'" r ntten ^ n 

This vnll sa\c the bu>in[; of rnan> s be ring on the Ihinr 

The New Psychofogy : Its 2>ressagc, Pnnciplcs, and Practice 

TABLE or CONTENTS 

The Xcv" Ps>cbolog7 Perception Tli'- \\ill 

The Ego, or Self '*fcntal Path*=i T1 nl nc Con '*'* ions Subco'‘ic*c 

Ego sm, Not Egotism Thought ^ Chaiactc'* Mortal ^utr'-^uon 

Conscious and Bev ond Emotion /uto-Surc^^stJon 

The Subconscious" Imapnntion '/md md 

The Superconsaous Memory Pociti.c and QualLes 

Impressions Desire 

gc6pp 1/C p^-.tfrec2M0 


Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 

T^BLE or CONTENTS 

^ART I — Suggestion PaptII — T hernpcntic Part III — AiPo-Sugccsti*^ • 

Vhat IS Suggestion ^ Suggestion Auto S^cg(^-•Ion 

gjuggesLon of Authonty Suggestion in Health Inp^c^^': cm 

Suggestion of Habit and Masted Sugcestio i Auto-SaggtTrtuc 'Ic‘h^d^ 

RepetiLon Suggestive rhcrapcutics Character Eaildg^g 
Suggestion of Imitation Mental Cau-c ana Cure Health, Haop ne_$ •trd Pros- 
Instances of Suggestion Therapeutic Suggestion 
Suggestion m Business Suggestiv c Trcalr^ent 
Suggestion an Childhood “ The Xc"v ?Ic*hod ” 

gippp 2^6 net frc'^ 2MC 


The Will; Its Xatiire, Pouer, and Development 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Part I Part II Part III 

AVhat Is The MdU ’ \\ill Pov.er VTU Development 

Desire^MiH The Resolute Will Phases of Vi ill Development 

Dedsive-\MI1 The Persistent Will Ho'vx to Develop Perception 

Action AMU Mill r. Circumstances Hov to Control the JLmojon< 

The Ultimate MUI V/ill m Personality Ho"t to Develop the Imagination 

MIU and Health How to Develop Decision 

The SubconsCTous Will How to Develop Volition 

The Marks of the ^^egative Mill 

go5pp 1/C net, post free 2/10 
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The Subconscious and Superconscious Planes of Mind. 


1 MlLi: or CONTENfS 


Infra Coin^ciou's Tlic Siibconscioiis 

The M iDifoUl Minil Memory 

lInd‘^on**i '*Sul)jcrti\r l\pinl 

Unron'=^iou*i O'rchntum Inhrnlorl Memory 

A Krm'irKnbIc ln<.lTnee Mental Habit 


Tlic Subconscious &. the Body 
luilipht Regions 
The bupcrconscious 
Unfolding the Supcrconscious 

50opp 2/6 net, post free 2/10 


The Art of Logical Thinking ; or, Tiie Laws of Reasoning. 

1 \nEE Ol COMENJS 


Re Ironing 

1 he I’roet of R( I'^oninp 
Tile Conrrpt 
Tlu U'^c oI Conrcpls 
Conrcpls and Images 
Tenns 

The ^lcanmg of Terms 


ludpmrnls Making iJv. Testing Hypotheses 

Piopocitions Deducts c Reasoning 

Iinmcdiatc l\ca«^oning Tlic Syllogism 
lnducli\c Reasoning Varieties of S\llogism 5 
Rra«;oning b\ Induclion Rca‘^ning by Analogy^ 

Throry and H\ 7 >olhc':cs rallacics 

202 pp 2/G net, post free 2/10 


Thought-Culture ; or. Practical I^Icntal Training 

T\I3En 01 cox J ENTS 


Tlie Po\v( r of Tlionght 
llic Xalurc of lliought 
rinses of Thought 
riioughl-Cullurc 
Attention 


Perception 
Kcprc«>rnlalion 
Ab^^lraclion 
(icnorahralion 
Association of Ideas 


ludgment 

Derived Judgments 
Reasoning 

Conslructnc Imagination 
I03PP 2/6 net, post free 2/10 


The Art of Expression and the Principles of Discourse. 

Tadll or CosTFSTS — Expression — Language Its Beginners — The E^olution 

of Language — Words — Building a Vocabulary — Tlic Choice of Words — The 
Choice of Words Continued — liguratiNC Speech — Discoursivc Expression — 
Argumentative Discourse — Argumentation — Endcncc and Proof — False 
\rgumcnt — Emotional Appeal — The Closing Talk 

I 99 PP 2/6 net, post free 2/10 


The Psychology of Success ; or, Mental Paths to Power 

Tabi n OF CosTLNTS — Psychology and Success — Forming the Ideal — Making 
Mental Paths — 1 bought m Action — Insistent Desire — Confident Expect«^tion — 
f’crsislcnt Will — Developing the Positives — The Qualities of ' cation — 

llic Elemental Qualities — Ihc Motive Qualities — The Protcr dities — 

Tlic Egoistic Qualities — Tlic Pleasing Qualities — The Rcast ^>tics — 

riic Moral Qualities 

233PP 2/6 n 10^ 
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By J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 

Clairvoyance : Its Law, Nature, and Unfoldment 

S^nce tDC publication of Emanuel Swcdcnbo’*g*s books, no greater and more 
Mluablc Work has appeared than the one entitled Clairvoyance Its Nature 
anJ Larx of Unfoldment, b> J C F Gnimbmc It is a s>^tem of inspired 
trichmcs concemmg Di\nnity, cspeaally Clairvoyance, and how to unfold 
the Clair\o\ant Vision, to pierce the veil of Sense, sec and con\crsc with 
spints, enter at will mto the Spmtual World, and become a seer and an adept 
in Mystical Science 

** It IS the best work on the subject of Clairvoyance thus far issued, and points 
lo an allunng goal of true spmtual development ’’ — M^nd 

2/6 net, post free 2/9 


Telepathy : How to Practice it Successfully 

Th s the book which you have been lookmg and waiting for, as it gives the 
on:;in of Thought, how Thoughts inspire us, and how Thought Transference 
h^s at the basis of all Spint Communication It shows one how to practice 
whe science and gives simple expenments 

93PP 2/6 net, post free 2/9 

By ELEAWOR KIRK. 

The influence of the Zodiac upon Human Life. 

For who arc dr^irous of understanding themselves, of discovering the causes 
i itl the cures for glanng faults and puzzhng idiosyncrasies — who arc anxious 
to Imov m what particular hnc their talents he, and how they can succeed 
* 7 )Titua!K, morally, and financially — this volume is a key which unlocks the 
door to valuable treasures One has only to know the month and day of 
his or her birth to find every virtue, talent, fault, and inconsistency clearly 
deplete J, with a panacea for the troublesome conditions, and a way of develop- 
inz every mental attnbute 

Co* rr — Introduction — Polarity — The Quickening Spint — Questions and 

Answ ers — Disease — Dev clopmcnt — A Warning — Mamage — Fire — Anes — ^Lco 
— Sv^itiarius — \ir Gemini — Libra — Aquanus — Earth — Taurus — ^Virgo — Cap- 
ricorn — Water — Cancer — Scorpio — Pisces — An Explanation in closing 

2/6 net, post free 2/6 


By WALLACE D. WATTLES. 

Financial Success Through Creative Thought ; or, Tlie Science of 
Gellm>^ Rich 

Co* rr — The Rirht to he Rich — There is a Science of Getting Rich — Is Oppor- 

iMuty 'Ioiopoh7f‘d — Tlic First IVinciplc in the Science of Getting Rich — 
Inr rr Lin — ^Ho v Riches Come to You— Gratitude — -Thinking in a Certain 

Uav — ilo to L<' the \\jll — I urther Use of the Will — Acting in a Certain 
Vov — J2fucirnt Acting — Getting into the Right Business — The Impression 
ff — llir Advancing Man — Some Cautions and Concluding Observa- 

tion^ —b irarnary of the Scicnre of Getting Rich 

Clo*h I55PP » 7j by 5 4/6 net, post free 4/1, 
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The Science of Being Well. 

Conti sT’^—'Prcf^irc — The Pnnciplc of Ilciltli — The Foundation of Faith — Life 
and ll<, Orfani<:ins— Uhal to Think— Faith — Use of the Will— Health from 
Cod — ^uinnnrv of ilic Mental Action'^ — When to Eat — What to Eat — 
Hunrer anti Appetite^ — In a Nut<;hcll — ]3rcalhinp — Sleep — Supplementary 
Instructions — A buiminrv of the Stkiicc of Dcinp Well 

Cloth 15^PP # 7i h> 5 net, post free 4/10 

The Science of Being Great. 

CONtr* T< — Frcfice — \n\ Person ^Ia^ Pccomc Great — Hcredit} and Opportunity 
— TTie Source of ro\Ncr — The Mind of God — Preparation — The S<^ial Point 
of \ irv\ — TTic Indi\KhnI Point of \"icu — Cou'^ccralion — Identification — 
Idealratinn — RcaUration — Hurrv xand Habit — Ihouglit — Action at Home — 
^ctlon Abroad— Sonic I urlhrr l^xplanalions — ’^lorc About Thougiit — ^Jesus' 
Mra of OrcalncNc, — \ \ few of Evolution — Serving God — A Mental Exercise — 
A Suminarv of tlic Science of Being Great 

Chi/: ifSpp , 7j bv 5 4/6 net, post free 4/10 

Hcalih Thought, New Thought, and Fasting (formerl}' New Science 
of Livinpr and Healing, or, the New Plij siolog}') 

With IntrrKlurium aiul 0>mmcntarv b\ ElizabetJi To^^nc 

Nothing ever pubh'*hcd m The Xauit/tfs attracted vMder attention or more favour- 
able comment tlnn the *^cncs which form the bod> of tliis new book A 
ninth chapter a ver) important one. has been iddcfk whicli gnes the practical 
application of new <;runcc m the cure of di^^ca^c ITiis chapter tells just how 
and just wh\, and relates several amazing iiibtanccs that prove the author's 
\KW£ to be correct 

The following cvnopsis will convince >ou of the importance and great interest 
of this new book — Introduction — The Source of Work Power — Sleep — 
How to Use Slctp— Scicnlific Living and Healing — Mind Cures — Nature and 
Development of Will-Power — The Living One — New Light on Immortality — 
Suficnng m Sickness 

Paper 9^pp , 7J by 5A 2/- net, post free 2/2 


By FLOYD B. WILSON. 

Through Silence to Realization ; or, The Human Awakemng 

This l)ook wntten because it seemed to be called for by the suggestions made 
from lime to time to the author b\ readers of his previously pubhshed v\orks 
It embodies a svstem of instruction for mental growth, carrying one forward 
to tiic attaining of ideals It is wntten m Mr Wilson’s peculiar vein, which 
links optimism with logic, illustrating the happ> mcctmg ground of intellec- 
tuality and mysticism 

CosrrNTS — WTiat is a Tliought ^ — The Science — The Dawning of Light — If Thme 
Eye be Single — Reward — Mental Images — Colour m Life — Ov’ercommg — 
Are you Ready’ — Jo\, Alwavs Joy — ilic Dominant Ego — Inke produces 
Ijkc— Spintual Knowledge — The Goal — Destiny — Shakcspcarc^s Puck Con 
«idercd Metaphysically — Admiration, the Herald of Hope — Hope, a Vibration 
of the Subconscious — Realization, Hope’s Master Creation 

Chh 190PP > S by 5f 4/6 net, post free 4/10 
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By HELEN RHODES. 

Psychoma ; or, Soul Sleep 

ThH book tcaohc*; nl In n nn'iv vn>, iinl ^ aBv o #r 

cvorythm;; of Ih*' kind th it h.r >it ni)p^ itmI in oniil , n ftil 

for ImdinK onc\ fuller consrnju in and d«%rIoi»lnt f> n jr*d 
po\Ncr‘; 

P/jiTiAL b\*or‘^is — Hou to im<^ P >rh<,nu To ••n*';— P t n' 

Soul bUcp — llic Kf V noU of I xidtiu< -Uirth and A tr.'l I'h> 

Spintinl life — Duniu: our WilUny I\riod e’.r O r vnuru' Or I on I - 
Obsession — SubUnund S^U** ! mranutnllon of In tirt-Cond'“ (oi lo ' 
ncss — ^Tnnsiuutation— Sci — laiv fd Vibrition Conirfd of Ifi^ V^r th v ith 
Lilicr-itinf Lxcrnsis — 1 a\ of ^^fd^tlt^on and ( oti»’» ntf'iti - Ih*' Inv ird 
Breath used h> Adt jir — *\\s iV^ninr thr Stdron''oirju Mind * ! ‘in’ f)' S u r-- 
tion — Conccnlration-'MMhi’iHon — llu Siknrt - a^ th^ Op.v'^r 

tunlty for Dc^LlopniMit — idirpov*^ td Shep not to Kf* * th^ UoU-- 

Mastership — Cosmic C^msrlou IVapin itrni — i! Krj H f p 

— Doiuinioti — Kealirailon — Hr ihnp 

Clot^ 153PP » 7i 5 VC ntt» pjct 4 9 


By BRUCE IVlacLELUAND. 

Prosperity Through Thought-Force. 

CosTLVTs — foreword — Ihr Secrt.1 not in Ths ical Strrnrth o- m I d-^aii n — 
The Condition of the Mmd Aitnrtb dl ilnnr - Vlf fin 1>^ rtl- 

Force can be Added to. How \croniph lied- How 'lind Altr;'“t3 *- 

Tlic Law of Vibration and how it Worfs --IVr-o ulilx ~V» t.at Fro 
Results? — Auto bupt'^slum. How to Use it — Ho* to do riun;: Uith*eu 
Faith About Yourself and the Ia\w Ihe One Tluiu th \t Cat Hmd^- \ou — 
Consciousness, Subconsciousness, and llic Th etne Current — D firrml Odal ti ^ 
of Mental Llcclncit> Your Mind, its Nature. 1 and Dirr^ li n— ^tind 
and Body — Passions — \ura— SulKonstirjus Mind the '•t.iynt t — U ill APtrtion, 
Emotion, DiMSions of I-o\c — When Othtr^ A%oid or ^llstru^t lo 

Make the Right Kind of 1 nciuls — \tlraction, \Miai U ami Ho* to 

Use It — How to Cliangc ^our Thoughts — Dt tcrtmmaiio i — Conrentr itio i , 
HowMt affects ^ our Dcstin\ — The 1 amil> lliouglil Alino^pherC'^-Ntranusae'*'' 
its Cause and Cure — \our Highest Aim and Ilow to \tiain It — 11 c 1 orce o* 
Life, etc 

Cloth x6opp , 7} b} 5 ^/C n^ti pw‘>t frr^ 4 7 


By W. R. C. LATSON, M.D. 

Secrets of Mental Supremacy. 

Contents — Mind and Its Material — Value of the Perceptions — Memory and 
Its Uses — ^Thc Power of /Associating Memories — Iniaginition and Judgment — 
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Imjwt'incc nf the Socnl 1 \rultic<: — Mcnlnl Action of n Unit — Training of 
the lVrxpccU\c I irultic*^ — IMurrcd Mcntil Picture*; — llic Perceptions arc 
Ila^ih 1 rimed-- rile Perroptum*; of Children — Most of us arc Scnsonl) 
Marved— Tlir Ciinl Secret of Scii’^c Friming — Training the Ear to Hear — 
Trilninp the Sen'^c of SintlP ^Tnininr for tlic Jaslc — Mrinorv and Ho^\ to 
Dcxrlop It — ^Irmor> 1 riming not Difficull — The Nature of Mcmor> — The 
i of Mrino’"\ — ^llie ihctornl riruU> — \*;socialion of Ideas — Hoiv 
^^ccrv-ntion*^ arc ^I^dr— \^^^xnllon mil Mr mnrv— Coii'^cious Action becomes 
Unc<n’'c ou*; - Innnrnlinn and How to Cultnatc It — Imagination Easil> 
Cultiiitrd- Imarinaiion nnd M'^morv— Some Practical Extrciscs — How to 
Concentrate lh»' \ltrnlion — What i*; Concentration’ — Attention largely a 
Art— pt,\ cho Pli\ <iral ( Inpnimt — Two Ph iscs of Human 

^clloa — Ivrhxation nf ^tmd an<l Pod% — ^ix Special Excrascs that Improve 
the I. nnijrnal Slalr<, — T1 f' I^>"1 Arts of Cliildhood — What arc the Lost Arts 
of Cfiddliond \ Ma^'lrr of llm nifr*rult Art of Rc*^t — Mental Power means 
Mental Umlv — TTie S^ctrt of True Perception — Practical ^Icthods of Training 
for the Pel elopnirnl of ^Irnl al ’^uprrmaev — The^'r Exercises Tram Perceptions, 
CoiirrMtntin i and W ill— Tlic \ aluc of Habit — Exercises which 
Drxrlop (I c Habjt of S*‘eing and Kctnrinl>cnnr — ** Cnnccnlration is the verj 
r«‘':rner Power’* aitl n<'in<K:ntu*;-- How to Develop Concentration — 
P actical 1 xtrri'''- — How to gne Pr icliral Direction to the Imagination 

This Nrw Pooiv Trti*; ^ol How to imprn\c and dc\clop memorv , how to 
tram thr car, how to df"\cloj> power nf concentration, how to tram the 
e\r ho*" to tram thr w ill hctw to (lr\ t Inp the imagination , howtodevelop 
the hab * of attention , how to rt and r<lax profn^rh The object of this 
l»oo} i to tell a«>u hriw to Iv^ome in tnicicni man or woman Tor cfljcicnc> 
roc^ haml m hand watli ‘^urre.^.s \ ftu cannot <;iircecd unless vou know how 
to appK \nur nuntal ancl phasic d f(trc(< constnictiaoh in budding up >our 
*-uccr I nlf^*; \ou liaar foinied the habitc that enable vou to apph )our 
nor cr** fi r curerK^ Tin*' Ih>o 1 *^hows vou Iiow to fonn habits of cfilcicncv 
Tins ]mx*] '^hmld in tlw hands cf vmmp nun and vvornen especially it 
wall la Ip them to <taft right 

C!o*h 2/6 net, post free 2/0 


By ANNIE RIX MILITZ. 

Renewal of the Body. 

This new Ivool teaclus the art of l>odv renewal through the development of an 
under*'! \udmg mmd 

** Truth Khevtd and appln d ddivtrs the bodv from the ills that flesh is heir to” 
IS the ines*:ai,e that ^ir^ Mdiir brings to licr tiiousands of readers 

Man IS to l>c traruformed ba tlie renewang of his l>ot!v TTic liuman bod> is not 
material but nuntal — a collection or aggregation of thoughts B\ thought 
the bod\ v\as built lU thought {of the nght kind) it can be rebuilt 

If vou would know the power of thought to rebuild voiir owai bod>, make a studv 
of this book 

CosTLSTs — TTic Bodv Electric — Thought will deliver the Bodv from the Ills of 
the Flesh — How the EarlhU Bod> is formed b) Tlimking — It was this Body 
Electric winch transformed Jesus on Ml Tnl>or — TTic Bodv Electric Emerging 
— TTic Mental Cause of a Beautiful Skin — Re forming Old Cells — Saentists are 
savang, Man’s Bod) Need Not Dcca> — Goldwan Smith’s Remarkable Scientific 
Propheev— Evcr> Cell Thinks,” savs Edison— How to be Graceful m Form 
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and Manner — ^True Voice Expression — The Body should be Preserved as a 
Demonstration of the Healing Poi\er it Games — Dormant Consciousness 3S 
Now Awakening — ^That which Preserv^cs ourBodics — How Po\t er isBxpressed — 
The Old Alchemists and the Transmutation of the Body — ^Thc Path to Renewed 
Consciousness, Renewed Vitality and Health — A Mental Method of Healing 
Cancer— Base of a Young Man who w’as Healed of Cancer of the Stomach 
by this Method — Marvellous Facts Concerning Life — The Mind that Changes 
Not — States of Mind that Create Youth — The Solar Plexus — ^Hov/ Shrinking 
and Timidity Afiect the Solar Plexus — Substituting a New and YouthfiiJ 
Cell for the Old and Useless Form — In Mental Healing, How Shall Wc Deal 
with Outward Appearances? — An Important Point in Healuig — How the 
Spmt Works — Poisonous Chemical Effects of E\al Passions upon the Body — 
First Step for one who desires a Renewed — Harmony between the 

Within and the Without necessary to Renewal — The “ Eye Single ” that fills 
the ^Vbole Body with Light — Mental Cause of Kidney Trouble — Generation 
and Regeneration — In Generation is Death — Thoughts about Creative Pov cr — 
The Great Mystery’* which is the Key to Heaven or Hell — The True 
Mamage — ^New Ideas and Revelations continually for the one who follows 
the way to Regeneration — Prospenty — How^ Womment and Fear create 
Poverty — The Spiritual Laws of Prospenty — The Mmd of Perfect Peace and 
How Acquired — The Light of the Body — Man the Spoken Word of God — 
Translation from Spmt into Flesh and from Flesh into Spint — Raising the 
Vibration of the Body so that there is a Merging of the Flesh into the Light 
of the Divine — ^Translation m Bod> like that m Language — Non-attachment 
Freedom m the Cells 

Cloth 2/6 net, post free 2/9. 


By JAIVIES ALLEN. 

Meditations for Every Day of the Year. 

James Allen may truly be called the Prophet of Meditation In an age of strife, 
hurry, rehgious controversy, heated arguments, ntual and ceremony, he 
came with his message of ^ieitatlon, calling men awav from the dm and 
strife of tongues into the peaceful paths of stillness witnm their own souls, 
where ** The Ltghi that Ltghidh Every Man that coineth into the World ” ever 
bums steadily and surely for all who will turn their weary eyes from the 
strife Without to the quiet wxihxn Man> of the Meditations were written 
as he came down from the Caim in the early morning, where — like One he 
loved — he spent those precious hours alone with God while the world slept 
on Others are gleaned from his many wntmgs, published and unpublished, 
and are arranged for daily readings by his wife at his request, and, we beheve, 
under his spintual guidance The book must ever be a stronghold of Spiritual 
Truth and blessmg to all who read it, and especially to those who use it for 
daily devotion and meditation Its great power hes m that it is the very 
heart of a good man who hved every word he wrote Every reader of Tames 
Allen’s books should possess a copy of his Meditations. The beautiful half- 
tone portrait is a speakmg hkeness of the author It was taken only six 
weeks before his translation, and has not been published before 

Pegamoid Cloth 365pp , 7i by 5 5 /- net, post free 5/4 
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By H. EMILIE CADY. 

Xctr — 71)0 oul> rngUsh nulhonzcd complete nnd nnibndgcd edition of Dr 
H Lmilic Cid\ *s ^^o^l»5 bcir tbc impnnt of L N Toulcr 6. Co , %\ho pa\ the 
AiUlinr Ron lit) on cncf) cop\ sold 


Lessons in Truth. Revised Edition 

CoNTLVTs — Stilcmcnt of Being — Thinking — Denials — Afiirmations — Faith Deftm- 
lion of Tenns U<cd— Spintinl Understanding — Secret Place of the Most 
High — ^Findinp the Sorrel Phcc — Spintnnl Gift — Unit} of the Spirit — 
Bondage or Liberty, \Mnch ? 

Cloth I57pp,7}b>5 2/6 net, post free 2/9 Paperboards 1/6 net, po^t free 1/8 

God a Present Help. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition 

CosTTSTS — Good Tidings of Great Jo\ — The \VilI of God — Life More Abundant — 
Chn<it in Ton — Faith — Gning and 1 orgi\ang — Pover m the Name of Jesus 
Chnst — Life a Mini';tr\ — Tlie life Bc>ond 

Cloth i 2 opp , 7 i b\ 5 2/6 net, post free 2/0 Paper boards 1/6 net, post free 1/8 


By ANNIE PITT. 


Life, Presented in Three Stages of Progress 


I — Tlic Outer Casket 
11 — Tile Inner Portal 

111 — Tlie Hidden Treasure, which is the Pearl Be\ond Pnee 
Dictated b> .rVricl 


I54PP 2/6 net, post free 2/9. 


Man’s Hidden Being. 

Four Parts — 

I — The Natural Man 
II — Spintual Man 

III — ^Thc Spint's Cr> 

IV — The Ajisvscr 

i6opp 2/6 net, post free 2/9 


By H.B. 

Counsels from the Heavenly Spheres, and Thoughts Thereon 

Contents — Foreword — Introduction — Spirit Guidance — Ad\acc from the Hea%enly 
Spheres — TTic Oxercoming of Obstacles — Self Reliance — Ad\ice on Rest 
and Sleep — Unitj and Entity — On Depression and Diet — Words of Encourage- 
ment — The ^urs Upliftmcnt — On ForgiNcness — On Distance and Time — 
The Spirit’s Hidden Wisdom — Regarding Thanks — A Proof that there are 
No Secrets There — On Consciousness — Personal Influence — ^The Here-after 
Land — The Agencies of God — Thoughts on Long — Come up Higher — The 
Spoken Word — Pause Awhile — Eqmhbnum — The Path of the Spint — 
Conclusion 

131 PP 1 /- nct,'‘post free 1/2. 
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